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} aen drew a large crowd 
vho listened to Dr. F. W. 
deyer’s account of med- 
cal service in the Im- 
nanuel Hospital, Capiz, 
hilippine Islands 


BOVE: John T. Rogers 
id Miss Vera M. Page 
ho took the parts of 
doniram and Ann Has- 
‘tine Judson in the 
idson Fellowship Pag- 
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ABOVE: Sunday noon in front of the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
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In This Issue 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AT MILWAUKEE 
JUNE, 


VOL. 23, NO. 6 


BELOW: President Earle 
V. Pierce speaking at 
the early Sunday morn- 
ing service in’ Juneau 
Park. At his right is 
Rev. R. W. Babcock of 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 



















IN THE CENTER: Mr. 
A. J. Hudson, lawyer and 
a well known Baptist lay- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was elected the 31st 
President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention 
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WHERE WILL YOU BE IN AUGUST? 


IN ORDER to include the story of the Northern Baptist Convention at Milwaukee, 
the printing of this issue of MISSIONS has been delayed about two weeks. It should reach all sub- 
scribers about the middle of June. @ Since MISSIONS is not published in July or August, the next 
issue will be that of September. It will be printed and mailed so as to reach all subscribers about 
August 29th. @ If you plan to be away on vacation late in August, please send MISSIONS a postcard 
with your vacation address. @, Each summer it costs the magazine more than $20 in extra postage 
either for the return of undelivered copies or for forwarding copies to subscribers who had failed to 
notify the subscription department of temporary summer or vacation addresses. 


MISSIONS WISHES FOR ALL READERS A RESTFUL AND REFRESHING SUMMER 
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Are You Sailing the Deep Sea 
of Investment Anxiety? 


Investors everywhere are looking to their ‘‘ballast and sails’’ in 
order to maintain a proper proportion in the selection of securi- 
ties, and avoid the ‘‘squalls’’ of rapidly changing economic 


conditions. 


Perhaps you are definitely planning to remember our Foreign 
Mission work in your will. Why not take out with us now an 


ANNUITY AGREEMENT 
Thus: 


eliminating investment worry 
assuring for yourself a steady income for life. 


We quote from one of our Annuitants who is finding our Annuity 
plan a safe harbor: 


‘May I express appreciation of another annuity check received today by 
enclosing a little check in appreciation of what these annuities have meant 
to me these many years. I do not know how it would have been possible 
for me, as I have often said, to meet my bills, if it were not for these an- 
nuity checks, so dependable and so punctual. I thank you.” 


Anna L. Scott, 49 Sycamore St., Belmont, Mass. 


For explanatory booklet write to MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN 


BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Dana M. Albaugh is Associate 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. He has just returned from a tour 
of the mission fields. 

E. R. Brown is Director of Mexican 
Work for the Home Mission Society. 

J. P. Davies is a missionary in 
China, in service since 1905. 

James H. Franklin, formerly For- 
eign Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Society, is now President of Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

A. C. Hanna is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1914. The finest 
missionary blood flows in his veins for 
he is a grandson of Adoniram Judson. 

Leslie B. Moss is Secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. He was formerly a Baptist 
missionary in China. 

Aaron F, Webber is a professor in 
the Evangelical Seminary, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. 

Henry F. Widen is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Minot, N. D. 


——Christian Greeting Cards— 


For Sale or for Personal Use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer to the 
sick and sorrowing, birthday, etc., etc., many 
with Bible Texts — in great variety of artistic 
settings — the type of Greetings Christian people 
are looking for. Cards that are different — not 
found in stores — Boxed and Unboxed — good 
profit — No anne necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plans on reques 

EASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. N Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JUNE 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pases and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who taught for three years 
in the University of Cairo? 

2. What happened April 7, 
1938? 

3. What will meet once in five 
years? 

4. Who used the Pacific Ocean 
as a bath tub? 

5. What institution received 
$420,000? 

6. Who expects to be assigned 
to the Jorhat Bible School? 

' % Whose Christianity is said to 

be contagious? 

8. Who was baptized at the age 
of twelve? 

9. Who fascinated an audience? 

10. What delegate has already 
been elected to the Baptist World 
Congress in Atlanta? 

11. Who is T. D. Rees? 

12. Why was a bus beautifully 
decorated? 

13. What is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 8-11, 1938? 

14. What is scheduled for July 
22-98, 1939? 

15. Who died on May 20th? 

16. What physician was or- 
dained as a minister? 

17. What clinic reopened Jan- 
uary 10? 

18. What student enrollment 
increased from 360 to 633? 


QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
Rules for 1938 


| pao. correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in allissues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS will 
be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one prize will be awarded. 

All answers must reach us not later than 
December 31, 1938, to receive credit. 











YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


by the news value and timeliness of this issue. So 
would a friend or relative if you were to providea 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. Address 
MISSIONS, 152 Madison Ave., New York 


re of Quality 
ERD tuvan cuit 


FINEST ndividual 


Werxwansmr : g C/asses 





DIVI ca 
Room 301 1701-1703 Chestrut Street. Philadelphia Pa 





Endorse Calvert School 





the world with outstanding success. 


successful private day school in Baltimore, 


Write today for booklet of complete in- 
formation. Costs are low. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


140W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Maryland 
Still Going Up! 


The merry month of May was a 
most agreeable month for Muis- 
sions, for it brought another 
monthly subscription gain. Sub- 
scriptions totaled 1,591 as com- 
pared with 1,562 in May a year 
ago, a gain of 29. And this does not 
include subscriptions left by Con- 
vention delegates at Missions’ 
booth in the Milwaukee Exhibit 
Hall which did not reach the New 
York office until June 2nd. They 
will be credited to the June record. 

So the score (since the up trend 
started in the spring of 1933), now 
stands, 59 months up and 2 months 
down, October of last year and 
January of this year. 


The Worth of a Baby 


A little Javanese baby was sold 
in Rangoon, Burma for only five 
rupees. (Arupee at present is worth 
37 American cents.) Her foster 
parents took her to the missionary 
at Judson College. See picture in 
the Foreign Mission Board’s An- 
nuity advertisement on page 324. 
Little Margaret Hazel, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Andrus, is 
the missionary baby in the pic- 
ture. 











SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE of 
RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN — Degrees of 
B.S. in Religious Education and B.S. in Social Work. 
International — Interracial — Interdenominational; 
Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in Spirit. Terms 
Moderate. Generous Self-Help for those in need. 
Write Pres. R. G. Clapp, D.D., 5115 Fowler Ave., 
Cleveland, O., for literature or Catalog. Expense and 

endowment checks solicited. 





PARENTS... 


In the Foreign Mission Field 


Home Study Courses for Children 


Calvert School, through its Home 
Instruction Department, will give 

your child a superior elementary 
education .... by mail, regardless of where you 
may live. Modern, approved courses from this 
famous school are being used by parents all over 


Give your children the advantages of these inter- 
esting lessons, carefully chosen books, and attrac- 
tive materials. Instruction is under the personal 
guidance of teachers in Calvert’s prominent and 
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NY PAY 
TIME 


ACROSS THE 


PACT 
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The great white Em presses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Also frequent sailings via the ‘39% 
Less Ocean” route from Montreal and 
Québec to British and Continental ports. 
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M An International Baptist Magazine S 


Howarp B. Gross, Editor Emeritus WiiuiaM B. Lippuarp, Editor 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
Editorial and Subscription Office, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 
Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Office 


For subscription rates see page 384 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I have just read the editorial, “Fu- 
tility at Milwaukee,” in the May issue. 
For a pastor who is endeavoring to 
magnify the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in the life of his church, this 
is a great disappointment. While I 
agree in the fourfold suggestions, the 
entire editorial strikes me as being 
somewhat cynical in tenor. I do not 
think it would encourage anyone to 
travel from Idaho to Milwaukee to 
attend the type of Convention which 
is described. If our Convention is to be 
simply listening to 48 speeches, taking 
part in corridor gossip, and casting the 
Convention Annual in the wastebasket, 
then I agree that “All is vanity.” It 
would be much wiser to remain at 
home and save the expense of the Con- 
vention to be invested in our mission- 
ary work. But as for me, I trust the 
Convention will mean much to my 
spiritual enrichment and the world in- 
terests of the Convention in my 
church.—Rev. Irving Gaines Roddy, 
Boise, Idaho. . 


I have just finished reading the edi- 
torial, “Futility at Milwaukee.” I can- 
not recall when anything quite gripped 
my attention as that did, stating in 
such concise and captivating terms the 
Convention situation which at present 
maintains in our denomination, as 
well as in others. I trust it will shock a 
great many Baptists out of their 
lethargy into activity and loyalty to, 
and a participation in, the gatherings 
of our denomination. All hail and 
thanks!—Pres. G. Arvid Hagstrom, 
Bethel Institute, St. Paul, Minn. 


I have just finished reading “Futil- 
ity at Milwaukee,” and cannot go on 
with my work until I have written 
this letter. Great is a tame word for 
it. Realistic is better. I am frank to 
confess that as I read great quantities 
of Baptist articles, I am inclined to 
punctuate them with the word 
“trivia.” My fear is that Baptists are 
neither big enough to represent their 
ancestors or to meet the challenge of 
this day. By and large we are not 
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COMPLETELY REVISED 


MODERN transtation OF THE 


A Necessity 
in Every 
Christian 
Home Today 


“The greatest translation made by 
the man most ably prepared to trans- 
late it."—John Henry Jowett. “This 
translation is bound to win its way 
into the general reading of the 
people."—Henry Emerson Fosdick. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS AND BINDINGS 


aware of the real truths with which 
Baptists began, and we are not aware 
of the world in which we are to live 
those truths now. We are keen for 
partisan issues. We have primary con- 
victions about secondary matters. We 
are ready to interpret what we hear as 
for or against our pet theories. We 
are wedded to catch-words and party 
cries more than we are to truth. I am 
going to Milwaukee with a sense of the 
terrible and tragic hour of the world 
and with a fear that we may be satis- 
fied with the details and niceties of 
routine that have little meaning in 
such an hour.—Rev. Clarence W. 
Kemper, Denver, Col. 
=I 
Here’s expressing my view, if I may; 
Of your Cross Word puzzles; I’ll say, 
They’re intriguing and clever, 
Most stimulating ever,— 

So please do not take them away! 
—Mrs. J. C. Richardson, Chicago, Il. 


I think Missions takes too much 
interest with the Japanese people 
against our own country. The illus- 
tration on page 205 in the April issue 
is not a proper one for a Christian 
paper that should be impartial in a 
great conflict —0O. Ellison, Los Ange- 


les, Cal. 
| 


The latest issue of Missions was 
placed on my desk Monday morning 
and I had to leave for West Virginia 
that afternoon. Before retiring for the 
night, however, I read the magazine 
through completely. I greatly enjoyed 
it and am proud of the fact that we 
have such a publication—Carlos M. 
Dinsmore, New York, N. Y. 














DR. MOFFATT’S 














If It Does Happen Here! 


CARTOON NuMBER 50 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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EOPLE are asking whether that which is happening else- 
where can also happen in America. If it does happen it will 
be due to several reasons. 

It will be because tyranny, to destroy freedom, must first 
strangle the voice of religion, for religion is the cradle and 
guardian of freedom. 

It will be because men have first weakened the church by 
their indifference and neglect. 

It will be because men have forgotten that human progress 
rests upon spiritual foundations, and spiritual poverty will 
inevitably lead to material collapse. 

It will be because men have drifted from their belief in the 
righteous authority of God to an acceptance of the erring un- 
stable authority of man. 

It will be because men have ceased to obey the voice of love 
as the law of life and have surrendered to the voice of hatred 
and vengeance.—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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The Judson 
Fellowship 


Launched with the approval of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
(see page 331), the Judson Fellow- 
ship is now definitely a part of the 
Northern Baptist program for the 
year 1938-39. This undertaking is 
not to be regarded as a separate 
project designed to raise a special 
fund. What is aimed at is the 
strengthening of our whole de- 
nominational structure by center- 
ing attention upon a condition 
which has tended seriously to 


limit our missionary enterprise. 
The Judson Fellowship is meant 





Adoniram Judson 


to lift the level of our total giving 
for the year and thus to close the 





e@ June, 1938 


gap between our budget goal and 
the amount actually raised. The 


seriousness of this gap varies with 


different years, but in no recent 
year has it been so small that the 
difference would not have been of 
immense benefit to missions. As 
Fellowship gifts are to be divided 
among all agencies participating 
in the Unified Budget, every type 
of work maintained by Baptists, 
on home and foreign fields, will -be 
helped. Neither are we to overlook 
the moral effect of the actual com- 
pletion of our Budget. 

Payment of $5 as an over-and- 
above gift to the Unified Budget 





IT’S NOT A RAG DOLL — BUT 








Missionary child: “Hasn’t anyone told you, Amah, 
that you must take good care of babies? Look at 
little Glam. She is sick. How she cries! Take her to 
my mother and perhaps she can make her well.” 


Six months later: (Same children) » > 


“Look! Baby stayed at our house until she got well. 
Her mother came and learned how to take care of her. 
Everybody is happy now. Daddy says that if there 
were more missionaries in Burma and other places 


more babies could be saved.” 


"Unto the Least of These” 


THROUGH 


ANNUITY 


AGREEMENTS 





BEFORE 
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A REAL BABY 
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eS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~-~-~--— 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Please send particulars concerning ANNUITIES to 
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152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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and signing an enrolment card 
will secure admission to the Jud- 
son Fellowship. Junior Fellow- 
ships, to be granted upon pay- 
ment of $1, have also been author- 
ized for persons under the age of 
18 years. Membership will be cer- 
tified by issuing to the contributor 
a Fellowship card. Unless other- 
wise indicated all gifts from this 
source will be credited on the mis- 
sionary quota of the church. 


The First Missionary Fellow 


The first missionary to enroll as 
a Judson Fellow was Rev. John 
William Cook of Assam, who 
signed up and paid in $5 on behalf 
of himself and Mrs. Cook. They 
came home on furlough in 1937. 
In Assam Mr. and Mrs. Cook have 
been located at North Lakhimpur, 
in the center of work among the 
tea garden coolies of the great 
Brahmaputra district. On their re- 
turn they expect to be assigned to 
the Jorhat Bible School. 

“In March I was called to 
Harchurah Tea Estate to baptize 
some people,” said Mr. Cook. “I 
shall never forget the joy as we 
marched to the river and I bap- 
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‘Now Ready for 
Distribution — 


Official Daily Devo- 
tional Booklet for 
Individual and Family 
use. Sponsored by the 


Every Northern Bap- 
tist should have a copy 
of THE SECRET 
PLACE. 


Buy from the pastor of 
your Church or order 
direct. 





THE 


SECRET 
PLACE 


General Council of the PRICE 
Northern Baptist JULY In lots of ten or more 
Convention. AUGUST 5 Cents per copy. Un- 


THE 


SECRET 
PLACE 


The Secret Place 


contains meditations, 
suggested prayers, 
Scripture, poems for 
each day of the week. 


der ten copies 10 Cents. 


Order now from 
THE 
SECRET PLACE 


2216 W. 109th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








tized 46, and later helped them to 
organize into a church. Since that 
time 43 others have come.” 

There is a bond between every 
missionary church and_ these 
Christians in far-off Assam, of 
whom we ought to be reminded 
every time we drink a cup of tea, 
because they are missionaries 
themselves. Hundreds and even 
thousands of immigrants of the 
India coolie class continue to find 
employment in the tea gardens. 








ENGLAND 


The Hapag “FAMOUS FOUR” Expresses 
TO IRELAND * ENGLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY 


DEUTSCHLAND - 


HAPAG-MS ST, LOUIS - 





CABIN $171 TOURIST $133 THIRD $91 

YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or wee 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE *- NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
57 Broadway NEW YORK 669 Fifth Ave. 





By Lloyd SWIFT EXPRESSES 


FRANCE BREMEN 
GERMANY EUROPR 
: COLUMBUS 


Rates, according te Ship and Port, start at 


IRELAND ADDED 


HANSA 
uoyo-s. s. BERLIN 














They have been coming for many 
years and some of the early ar- 
rivals had been under Baptist mis- 
sionary influence in South India. 
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* Save systematically with life 
insurance. Every premium you 
pay is another rung climbed along 
the ladder to financial security. 
Whether you desire protection for 
your family or an investment for 
yourself, our new policy will do 
the job. Rates at ages 1 to 55 on 
request. 


The BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has de- 
posited over $100,000 with the state 
of Illinois—guarantee that all 
claims and cash demands will be 
promptly paid. 


Mail Coupon Below Today 


eee eee Ree 





BAPTIST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Dept. M-6, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 


Please send me details of your new low 
cost policy. 


White risks only. 





SEEN IN MILWAUKEE 


LEFT: Rev. Elmer A. Love and Rev. Luther Wesley Smith. 
BELOW: President Paul L. Thompson and Rev. Raymond L. 
Bailey; President Gordon Palmer and Professor Elmer A. 
Fridell. RIGHT: Distinguished guests from India, Dean 
Vashapogu Gulbhanu and Principal Alice Veeraswamy 





BELOW: Dean Howard Thurman of How- 

ard University, Washington, D. C., and Col. 

Oliver J. Troster of New York, who is an 
expert amateur movie photographer: - 


ABOVE: Mr. J. F. Elwell of Los Angeles 
with a handful of boutonnieres in praise of 
California. BELOW: Hon. and Mrs. M. 
Grant Hudson and Rev. Ivan Murray Rose 


ABOVE: Tall, dignified, impressive-looking 
W. C. Coleman, Convention President in 
1928-1929. BELOW: Rev. and Mrs. Gordon 
Bigelow and Secretary John W. Thomas 


ABOVE: John T. Rogers as Ado- 
niram Judson, Vera M. Page as 
Ann Hasseltine, and A. C. Hanna, 
missionary in Burma, a grandson 
of the original Adoniram Judson 





Angeles, 
raise of 
Ars. M. 
ray Rose 
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Convention Twilight or Dawn? 





s| NN APPRAISAL of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention must reflect cynicism, pessi- 
mism, optimism or realism, depending 
@e.| on the mood of the appraiser. Yet none 
22) of the four alone is sufficient. A true pic- 
ture requires the merging of them all. 

Surely a cynical mood is warranted. When Pre- 
Convention conferences for three days draw 
large attendance and register high interest, and 
most of those present go home long before the 
Convention itself adjourns; when like a bolt from 
a blue sky, an unexpected nomination for Presi- 
dent is offered from the floor and for the next 
half hour fundamentalists and liberalists scurry 
through the highways and byways of the exhibit 
hall to gather in their followers; when upstairs 
the time for balloting is extended to permit these 
rounded-up delegates to vote; when evangelism, 
the most vital topic on any Baptist program, is 
discussed in practically an empty hall and is of 
concern to only 400 Baptists out of a total regis- 
tration of 3,400; when such things can happen at 
a Baptist Convention, it is time for cynicism. 

Pessimism also is justified. Unless he heard the 
Convention sermon or the President’s address or 
a few other speeches, any stranger present would 
hardly have been aware of a smouldering interna- 
tional voleano, of a tottering social order, of 
humanity’s moral chaos and its worship of 
strange gods, its resort to gambling and alcohol 
to escape the realities of life, and of the doom that 
threatens civilization. Are Baptists too little con- 
cerned in matters of large concern to the man in 
the street? 

Fortunately there is another side to the pic- 
ture, for the optimist found much to cheer him. 
There were many new voices on the program. 
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They exalted Jesus Christ, proclaimed His king- 
dom, emphasized His cause. Moreover, the un- 
usual unanimity in a Nominating Committee 
which sang, “Blest be the tie that binds”; the 
plan to unify religious and missionary education; 
the cordial response to Professor Latourette’s 
story of the World Council of Churches, in con- 
trast with its rejection by Southern Baptists; 
the strong report of Dr. H. W. Virgin’s Com- 
mittee on Relations with Other Religious Bodies; 
the appointment of new missionaries; the Judson 
Fellowship—these and other features warrant 
genuine optimism. Many a delegate went home 
reassured that Baptists can be depended upon to 
do what is right and to face unafraid great issues 
when adequately presented. 

Finally, realism comes into the picture. Our 
missionary cause is in jeopardy. Its terrible con-. 
dition in the Far East is known to all. Yet nobody 
seems to worry over a Foreign Mission deficit of 
$200,000 or a total denominational indebtedness 
of $400,000. There is ominous truth in a remark 
by President Pierce. “I seem to have been,” said 
he, “a tinkling alarm clock, feebly disturbing the 
slumber of a somnolent church, trying to awaken 
it to its missionary opportunity.” How easily we 
forget that the missionary enterprise alone jus- 
tifies and assures the Convention’s existence. 

From these considerations an alternative con- 


-clusion follows. Either Milwaukee signifies the 


twilight that precedes the long dark night, or this 
spiritual gloom is the temporary projection into 
our denominational life of the uncertainty and 
insecurity of our time, out of which we shall 
emerge into a glorious day. 

The new Convention year should furnish some 
clue as to whether it is twilight or dawn. 
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New Obstacles | 
for the Rockefeller Foundation 

WO features of the 1937 annual report of the 

Rockefeller Foundation, made public in April by 
President Raymond B. Fosdick (brother of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick) , are of ominous import. 

Concerning China, where the Foundation had 

been supporting a large program of rural reconstruc- 
tion and public health in codperation with seven 
universities, President Fosdick paints this disheart- 
ening picture: 

Nankai University wascompletely destroyed. 
Universities and institutions in Nanking which 
were not too badly damaged, are now serving 
as army barracks. Field units in mass educa- 
tion and public health are so completely scat- 
tered that it is practically impossible to locate 
them. The work, the devotion, the resources, 
the strategic plans of Chinese leaders for a 
better China, have disappeared in an almost 
unprecedented cataclysm of violence. The 

Foundation still maintains its office in Shang- 
hai. Whether there will be an opportunity to 
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pick up the pieces of this broken program at 
some later date, no one can foretell. 


The other ominous feature was the reference to 
the “new international barriers” which even this 
great philanthropic institution has been forced to 
recognize. The Foundation has always projected its 
work on an international plane without regard for 
“flags, political doctrines, creeds or sects . . . for in 
the last analysis knowledge can not be nationalized. 
... Weare all of us, under whatever flag, the joint 
beneficiaries of the intellectual property of the race.” 
But in recent years its program has encountered 
serious difficulties. The new nationalisms and the 
totalitarianisms seek to control authority, restrict 
freedom and throttle the inquisitive and question- 
ing mind. President Fosdick therefore reports: 













ABOVE 


The new yellow fever 
laboratory built last 
year by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil 


AT THE LEFT 
A little maid of Rio 
de Janeiro calmly and 
bravely submits her 
arm to an inoculation 
against yellow fever. 
She is one of 40,000 
children for whom the 
Rockefeller Foundation 
furnished this protec- 
tion last year 
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In some fields where we formerly went it is 
now profitless to go. We find ourselves stopped 
at some frontier—not because the frontiers 
have any greater geographical significance than 
they had a few years ago, but because behind 
them the search for truth by eager and skepti- 
cal minds has been made impossible. 


Not one cent of Rockefeller Foundation money 
was spent last year in Italy, Japan or Russia. Only 
$19,600 was spent in Germany, allocated to Frei- 
burg University. 

Notwithstanding these major setbacks to its pro- 
gram, the Foundation appropriated $9,849,697 to 
medical science, public health, social sciences, the 
humanities, rural construction, etc., distributed 
among 52 countries from Norway to the Fiji Islands. 
Five continents, Europe, Asia, Africa and the two 
Americas, were the beneficiaries of this vast pro- 
gram. Largest single appropriation was $420,000 to 
the Peiping Union Medical College. During the year 
the Foundation also awarded 613 fellowships at a 
total cost of $740,000, representing many races, 
languages, national backgrounds, and interest. 

For various reasons and particularly since “the 
Foundation does not make gifts or loans to indi- 
viduals or altruistic movements involving private 
profit, or contributions toward the building and 
maintenance of hospitals, churches or other local 
institutions, or support of campaigns to influence 
public opinion or any social or political questions,” 
1,050 applications for aid were declined. 

A detailed reading of the 62-page printed report 
makes clear that the Foundation is faithfully carry- 
ing out the purpose of the late John D. Rockefeller 
“to promote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world.” 


American Episcopal Churches in China 
Looted, Wrecked, Bombed and Burned 


HE Episcopal Church has suffered appalling 

damage to its mission work in the Shanghai 
area. According to a report in The Living Church 
(High Church Episcopal paper), out of 45 mission 
stations and out-stations, only nine are now func- 
tioning. Churches, school buildings, hospitals, resi- 
dences have been damaged or totally destroyed by 
bombing and burning. Extensive looting has oc- 
curred. In some cases the entire woodwork of 
churches has been torn out. Church buildings have 
been converted into stables or Japanese military 
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quarters. Chinese clergy and other mission workers 
have lost practically everything. Large numbers of 
Chinese Christians are reported missing. Many have 
found shelter in the numerous refugee camps. “Never 
in the history of the Episcopal Church in China,” 
says The Living Church, “has there been any situa- 
tion comparable to this.” To meet this emergency the 
Church General Convention authorized the raising 
of a $300,000 China Emergency Fund. Up to April 
18th a total of $168,901.70 had been contributed. 

During the fiscal year ending April 30th, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Mission Society’s Annual Report, 
Northern Baptists contributed $45,655.29 for simi- 
lar emergency and relief work in China. 


The Greatest Tribute to Christian 
Missions in the History of China 


N APRIL the Chinese government amended the 

law which for the past 10 years has regulated the 
curricula in registered mission schools. Hereafter 
religious subjects may again be made a part of the 
required courses of study. In an address before 150 
British and American missionaries in Hankow, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife of the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief, as reported in The New York 
Times, publicly expressed the thanks of China to 
missionaries and other foreigners “who had not only 
risked their lives in the war areas, succoring the 
wounded, but had also helped the destitute and had 
protected Chinese women and girls from Japanese 
soldiers.” Moreover, she added, “many Chinese who 
had formerly criticized missionary effort in China 
had been completely won over by the knowledge of 
what the missidnaries had been doing.” And in con- 
clusion she declared that as an expression of appre- 
ciation the government had amended the law which 
had prohibited required instruction in religious sub- 
jects and that such amendment could be regarded 
as “the greatest testimony to missionary work in the 
history of China.” When the original law was passed, 
Baptist mission schools, including the University of 
Shanghai, at once complied and registered. All re- 
ligious instruction, Bible classes, courses, etc., were 
made elective or voluntary. To the surprise of all, 
attendance was maintained at a high level. The 
amendment now permits schools to transfer reli- 
gious courses back into the regular curriculum to- 
gether with all the benefits of popularity and effec- 
tiveness that their status as elective courses had 
demonstrated. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 366 
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It Was — in Milwaukee 


A digest of important actions, decisions and 


The World Council of Churches 


A THE Southern Baptist Convention in 
Richmond early in May, any suggestion 
for joining the World Council of Churches had 
not the remotest chance of even being consid- 
ered. Moreover, a proposal to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the relations of Southern Bap- 
tists to other religious bodies was summarily 
rejected. In refreshing contrast was the action 
of the Northern Convention at Milwaukee. A 
large crowd of delegates listened with profound 
and sympathetic attention to Professor K. S. 
Latourette’s account of the conference in 
Utrecht, Holland, from which he had just re- 
turned, where the constitution of the World 
Council of Churches had there been drafted. 
Dr. Herbert W. Virgin, seconded by Dr. Charles 
L. Seasholes, offered the following motion: 


The Committee on Relations with other Religious 
Bodies is greatly pleased with the brief study it has 
made of the constitution or the World Council of 
Churches, prepared at Utrecht, and recommends: 

That the Committee explore the constitution 
drafted by the conference at Utrecht, and submit it for 
study to the General Council at its mid-year meeting; 


The conference in Utrecht, Holland, where 
the proposed constitution of the World 
Council of Churches 
was drafted 







elections at the Northern Baptist Convention 


Summarized by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


him is Eastern Orthodox Archbishop Germanos 





That the General Council report its reeommenda- 
tions to the Convention at its meeting in Los Angeles. 


This was adopted unanimously without debate. 


Unification After Four Long Years 


HE Council on Christian Education ap- 

pointed at Rochester in 1934, after four years 
of earnest study (the longest period of time ever 
consumed by a Convention committee to study 
a problem and present a report), recommended 
a unification of religious and missionary educa- 
tion and of young people’s work. The plan pro- 
vides for a permanent Council on Christian 
Education, consisting of 31 members, 11 to be 
appointed by the Publication Society, 10 by the 
Board of Education, 5 by the National Mission- 
ary Societies, 1 by the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, and 4 by the General Council. The Coun- 
cil will appoint a Committee on Curriculum, 
field staffs, and state and city directors, and 
shall unify and direct all religious and mission- 
ary education and young people’s work hereto- 
fore done by the Publication Society, the Board 
of Education through its Missionary Education 
Department, and the Baptist Young People’s 
Union. The Council is also to 
establish a _—_ 












Prof. K. S. 
Latourette is seated at 
the end of the second row. In front of 
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new national youth organization. It is specifically 
charged to give itself “with vigor and determina- 
tion to the task of unification,” so that real prog- 
ress and advance will be recorded when the Con- 
vention meets in 1940. 


Commemorating a 150th Anniversary 


HE Judson Fellowship launched at Mil- 

waukee, commemorates the 150th birthday 
anniversary of Adoniram Judson, who was born 
in Malden, Mass., August 9, 1788. 

It proposes to enlist 150,000 Judson Fel- 
lows (1,000 for each of the 150 years) from the 
constituency of the Convention. Each Fellow 
pledges to give during this denominational year 
$5 extra over and above the normal missionary 
contribution that he or she makes to his church. 
Long before the plan was presented at the Mon- 
day evening session, hundreds of delegates had 
already visited the Judson Fellowship Booth in 
the Exhibit Hall, had made their gift of $5, and 
for the remainder of the week proudly wore on 
the coat lapels a blue badge reading I am A 
JuDSON FELLOW, ARE you? As a help in stimu- 
lating interest at Milwaukee, Mr. John T. 
Rogers of Williamsport, Pa., and Miss Vera M. 
Page of Pittsfield, Mass., impersonated Adoni- 
ram and Ann Hasseltine Judson, presented daily 
a dramatic sketch in the Exhibit Hall. Dr. A. C. 
Thomas, pastor at Fall River, Mass., who was 
born in Burma of missionary parents, is chair- 
man of the Judson Fellowship Committee. 


We Are $400,000 in Debt 


HE Convention listened with marked seri- 

ousness to the final report of the Finance 
Committee presented by Dr. J. C. Hazen, con- 
cerning the accumulated deficit at the close of 
the fiscal year, April 30, 1938. Based on incom- 
plete figures, since a dozen or more State Con- 
ventions had not yet reported, the accumulated 
denominational deficit stands as follows: 


Foreign Mission Society.............. $200,832 
Publication Satety... 2... 05... 101,330 
Home Mission Society................ 32,101 
Board of Bameeet «osc. ss 6 ne occ: 20,415 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society... ... 10,157 
17 State Conventions................. 11,272 
12 City Mission Societies............. 10,869 


$386,976 
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There are three bright spots in the picture. 
The M. & M. Benefit Board had sufficient re- 
serves to cover its operating deficit. The Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society reported that it 
liquidated its entire accumulated deficit. And 


since the accumulated deficit a year ago was 


$457,634, the past year at least registered a 
modest decline of $70,658. ' 


Promotional Expense Cut By $40,000 


ITH one fell swoop the Convention cut 

the budget of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion by $40,000. This was done on recom- 
mendation of the Convention Finance Commit- 
tee who said there was a widespread demand 
from the churches for reductions in overhead 
cost of administration and promotion. 

Is this the final chapter in the long downward 
process of adjustment that all mission agencies 
have had to experience since the depression 
descended on the denomination eight years ago? 


Quick Work for the Nominating Committee 


HE. Nominating Committee did its work 

with unusual dispatch. Appointed late Thurs- 
day afternoon, it had its complete report ready 
Saturday morning and its nominees were 
elected Monday morning. In all cases but one 
the secretaries of the respective organizations 
were authorized to cast the ballot in behalf 
of the voting delegates. The exception came 
when the nomination of Dr. Gordon Palmer of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for President was offered from 
the floor. Dr. Palmer was out of the hall and 
knew nothing about it. This required individual 
voting by ballot. The Nominating Commitiee’s 
nominee, A. J. Hudson, was elected. The new 
President is a lawyer in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
member of the Lakewood Baptist Church, for 25 
years teacher of a men’s Bible class, and a 
member of the Cleveland City Mission Board 
and of the Ohio State Convention Board. 

Other elections are announced on page 384. 


Next Year in Los Angeles 


HE Convention will meet next year in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where it met last in 1915. 
Dates are either June 15-20 or June 20—25, 1939. 
For 1940 the place of meeting chosen is At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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It Was Said in Milwaukee 


Epigrams and striking sentences from scheduled addresses 
and discussion speeches at the Milwaukee Convention 


Compiled by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


WE CANNOT CHRISTIANIZE THE SOCIAL ORDER by 
paganizing the church—Hans S. Wold. 


THE NEED OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH today is not 
more folks, but better folks—Harold C. Abbot. 


THE SLOGAN OF THE WorLD CONFERENCE OD 
Church and State at Oxford last summer applies to 
all of us. “Let the Church be the Church.”—Earle 
V. Pierce. 


AMERICA CANNOT BE CONSIDERED A CHRISTIAN 
NATION when only one man out of every nine attends 
church.—Lewis Milam. 


CHRISTIANITY NEVER PROSPERS among a com- 
placent people.—G. Pitt Beers. 


ONE REASON THE UNCHURCHED do not attend the 
services of the church is because they cannot find as 
much as the crumbs that fall from the table of the 
saints —H. C. Mathews. 


CoopERATION IS NOT SYNONYMOUS with ecclesias- 
tical fusion. Pressure for the latter sometimes 
hinders the growth of the cooperation that already 
exists.—J. H. Rushbrooke. 


WE CANNOT WIN BY THE SWORD; but we can win by 
suffering under the sword.—Gordon Poteat. 


WE DO NOT NEED SO MUCH THE MERGING of churches 
as we do the making of churches. More than 10,000 
communities in the United States have no church at 
all—Earle V. Pierce. 


So LonG AS BAPTISTS COUNT THE GADGETS of mod- 
ern life as more important than the onward march of 
the Kingdom of God, how can we expect anything 
but spiritual famine —W. E. Woodbury. 


THE WORLD IS GIVING MEN SHIRTS—fred shirts of 
anarchy, black shirts of despotism, brown shirts of 
tvranny. What the world needs is men clothed in the 
white robe of Jesus of Nazareth—Samuel M. 
Ortegon. 


A CHURCH NEVER GIVES ANYTHING to the Lord. It is 
the individual church members who do the giving. 
—Francis C. Stifler. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER is hastily written, hastily 
printed, hastily read. Let us hope that some things 
that it prints are hastily forgotten—E. A. Fridell. 


Tue NEGRO IS AN UNDERPRIVILEGED, disinherited 
minority in American life surrounded by a dominant 
controlling majority —H oward Furman. 


WE HAVE TOO MANY CHURCH MEMBERS who have 
grace of person but who lack the grace of God.— 


W.B. Riley. 


WHAT MAKES OUR COUNTRY GREAT is not its re- 
sources, nor its inventive genius, nor its great states- 
men, but its soul—C. C. Tillinghast. 


THE TEACHER WHO SAYS NOTHING ABOUT RELIGION 
is nevertheless saying something about it. If he has 
never a word about his faith in God, his very silence 
is eloquent in the thinking of his pupils—Paul L. 
Thompson. 


WE NEED MORE THAN IMPROVED PROMOTION, better 
methods, new organization, more committees. You 
cannot purify a well by painting the pump, nor can 
you cure a sick patient by changing his bed.— 
Charles F. Banning. 

DURING RECENT YEARS OUR BIBLE SCHOOLS have 
had too little Bible in them and our religious educa- 
tion has too often had its emphasis on education 
rather than on religion—Norman Cox. 


If WE REALLY HAD “Better Baptist MEMBERS” 
we would not need to spend any time discussing 
“Better Church Attendance” or “Better Community 
Service,” or any of the other topics on this after- 
noon’s program.—J. W.. Brougher, Jr. 


Too LONG THE CHURCH HAS BEEN AGITATING for 
social justice without realizing the inconsistency of 
its neglect of the retired minister—A. 7: Stafford. 


Too MANY BAPTISTS ARE MERELY NAMES in a book 
rather than actual, living light-bearers to the world. 
—Roy S§. Williamson. 


MANY CHURCH MEMBERS are on the church roll 
only for funeral purposes. They attend church only 
when it happens to be their own funeral —Lewis J. 
Julianel. 


Ir COMMUNISM IS THE CARRION that many people 
think it is, let us remember that people never eat 
carrion until they are desperately hungry. Com- 
munists are hungry for the bread of life which the 
church has failed to give them.—Earle V. Pierce. 
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ToDAY THE CHRISTIANS OF THE WORLD are coming 
together to find in their common Lord a bond which 
is stronger than the rising divisions of international 
jealousy and hatred.—Kenneth Scott Latourette. 


WE HAVE NEGLECTED OUR DENOMINATIONAL PAPERS 
and have allowed them to die. For this we are today 
paying an awful price—John W. Bradbury. 


WISCONSIN PRODUCES MORE MILK than the other 
beverage for which Milwaukee is advertised to be 
famous. The difference is that the latter gets more 
publicity —E. J. Steinberg. 


MAN ALWAYS TENDS TO BECOME LIKE that which 
he worships. If his gods are false, he himself becomes 
falsified —G ordon Poteat. 


THERE IS NOT ENOUGH LIFE in some of our churches 
to respond to cultivation. Their members are too 
spiritually sick to even listen to promotion speakers. 


—Francis C. Stifler. 


WE LOOK ABROAD AND SEE every human liberty— 
freedom of religion, speech, assembly, and press— 
threatened almost everywhere in the world. But let 
the church decay in America and religious freedom 
soon goes with it —C. C. Tillinghast. 


THOSE WHO WORK WITHOUT WORSHIP are soon 
spiritually bankrupt. Those who worship, but refuse 
to work, are faithless to their trust—Charles F. 
Banning. 


EpUCATION IS NOT THE FINAL ANSWER. There is 
just as much race prejudice, social disease, immoral- 
ity, and crime in college territories as elsewhere in 
the land. —-Jean Beaven Abernethy. 


EvEN AFTER YOU HAVE PASSED MINIMUM WAGE 
LAWS, enacted child labor laws, voted old age pen- 
sions, there still remain the souls of people. Here is 
the supreme responsibility of the church—Ralph 
L. Mayberry. 


To A GENERATION THAT DRINKS its way to prosper- 
ity, spends its way to wealth, wisecracks its way to 
happiness, hates its way to brotherhood, wars its 
way to peace, and loafs its way to heaven, the 
church must speak in no uncertain terms.—C harles 
F. Banning. 


THE LOYALTY OF THOSE who worship the false gods 
of today shames us who clair to worship the true 
God.—Gordon Poteat. 


ALL THE FORCES OF EVIL are against the coopera- 
tive advance of the churches. “Divide and conquer” 
is still the devil’s strategy —F. A. Fridell. 


RELIGION IS TOO IMPORTANT a matter for us to be 
so casual about it —C. C. Tillinghast. 
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WE MUST NOT ALLOW THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH to 
be treated like a tin can to be tied to the tail of every 
dog, no matter how friendly the dog —R. I. Wilson. 


Wuat Dwicut L. Moopy once sam is still true. 
To warm up a church you must build a fire under 
the pulpit —John Bunyan Smith. 


GoD WILL NEVER GIVE a great spiritual revival to 
a denomination that inadequately supports its mis- 
sions.—_W. E. Woodbury. 


WE LAYMEN ARE NOT GOING TO BE WITNESSES in 
our churches until our religion becomes a reality in 
our own lives.—-A. J. Hudson. 


Topay THE AMERICAN SPIRIT of getting something 
for nothing is undermining the moral fiber of our 
national life—Earle V. Pierce. 


WE NEED TO SEEK First the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, before we seek denominational 
progress—C harles F. Banning. 


THE CHURCH HAS BEEN EXCEEDINGLY PROFICIENT in 
condemnation but ‘sadly deficient in salvation.— 
Ralph L.Mayberry. 

TopAY IN THE AMERICAN CITY sin is gloriously 
housed, air-conditioned, indirectly lighted, and well 
protected from interference—W. Erdman Smith. 


CHRISTIANITY SEEKS TO UNITE the peoples of the 
earth. Communism and fascism seek to divide them. 
—Ralph Walker. 

Ir IS TRAGIC TO OBSERVE how many women with 
college degrees turn out to be so.insipid and dull.— 
Jean Beaven Abernethy. 


A RELIGION OF HUMANITY, though it may give me 
something to live for, can give me nothing to live on. 


—Judge E. J. Millington. 


MEASURED IN TERMS OF GREAT MECHANICAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS, the city is our glory; measured in 
terms of spiritual accomplishments, the city is our 


shame.—John W. Thomas. 


You CAN NEVER MEASURE the worth of the mis- 
sionary enterprise with a yardstick, nor compute its 
value on an adding machine.—F. B. Fagerburg. 


As BapTISTS WE EMPHASIZE THREE THINGS—truth, 
freedom and unity. We emphasize them precisely in 
that order.—J. H. Rushbrooke. 


I WANT YOU TO PRAY EVERY DAY the prayer in- 
scribed on the tombstone of our pioneer missionary,, 
Nathan Brown, in Yokohama, “God bless the 
Japanese.”’—Goldie Nicholson. 

THE SERMON ON THE Mownrt is the inaugural ad- 
dress of Jesus Christ in projecting His Kingdom of 
heaven on earth here and now.—J. C. Massee. 
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Not Featured in the Headlines 


oh In the annual parade of committee reports on 
Tuesday morning, six Convention committees 
had neither a chairman nor a committee member 
present to read the report or discuss its reeommenda- 
tions. So Secretary Levy had to step into the breach, 
or pinch hit, or whatever you call such an arrange- 
ment. Query: If the committees do not consider 
their reports to the denomination of sufficient im- 
portance to have a member or chairman make 
formal presentation to the Convention, how can one 
blame delegates if they also regard them of similar 
inconsequentiality? For example, the Milwaukee 
newspapers took the report on the American Home 
and made front page news out of its section on pre- 
marital guidance and preparation for marriage. But 
unless the 150 delegates present Tuesday morning, 
when this report was rather cursorily presented, had 
actually read it, not one of them knew anything 
about it. Yet 150 people adopted this report and it is 
now recorded as the action of the Northern Baptist 
Convention! It would seem as if we need a thorough- 
going re-study of the whole set-up of Convention 
committees and committee reports. 


& There has been marked mechanical improve- 
ment in carrying the human voice since the 
Convention met in Milwaukee in 1924. The superb 
amplifying equipment enabled the most remote del- 
egate seated in the rear gallery to hear perfectly 
what was said. By contrast, those who attended both 
conventions recalled the almost hopelessly unsatis- 
factory old sounding board on the platform of the 
same auditorium 14 years ago. And it prompts also 
a query. Unless people heed a message or respond to 
its appeal, of what avail is it to convey it more 
adequately to their ears? 


&. The entire basement of the auditorium was 
converted into a mammoth exhibit hall. In 
floor area it was without question the largest in our 
Convention history. There was plenty of space for 
every board, society, cause, interest, school, and 
activity in the denomination. A constant stream of 
delegates moved through it every hour of the day. 
On numerous occasions more people were here than 
upstairs attending the sessions. The Publication So- 
ciety Book Store attracted an immense crowd. Mov- 
ing picture films were shown constantly. An im- 
provised stage provided a daily dramatic feature to 
publicize the Judson Fellowship. Here stalwart and 
handsome Adoniram Judson reénacted the historic 


scene in which he wooed and won the demure and 
lovely Ann Hasseltine and persuaded her to go with 
him on that long missionary voyage to India. In the 
center of the vast floor was a Hall of Friendship. 
Here delegates by the score lounged in comfortable 
chairs, wrote letters to their families, exchanged 
gossip, met friends, and enjoyed to the full that 
superb fellowship which for many delegates is per- 
haps the chief allurement that brings them to a 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Secretary M. A. Levy is blessed with a magni- 

ficently resonant voice whose carrying power 
reaches to the very end of any auditorium. It is a 
pity that it is so often wasted on announcements to 
which so few people apparently give attention. At 
the Saturday morning session, for example, just be- 
fore the worship hour, his reading of a score of an- 
nouncements seemed to provide a long-awaited op- 
portunity for more than a thousand people to leave 
the hall, resulting in indescribable congestion in the 
aisles and unprecedented confusion in the exits. One 
wonders how many people, even those who kept 
their seats, heard even one of the 20 announcements. 


&, Several important changes in official personnel 

were announced at Milwaukee. Miss Hazel F. 
Shank (see page 368) succeeds Mrs. J. Charles 
Humphreys as Foreign Secretary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board. Miss Dorothy Stevens re- 
signed as Treasurer of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Board to succeed Miss May Huston as Associate 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion of the Board of Education. Miss: Huston retires 
after 33 years of service to the denomination. The 
Publication Society is looking for a new Executive 
Sec“etary to succeed Dr. Owen C. Brown who has 
been with the Society for 21 years. The two Noble 
sisters, who have been identified with the World 
Wide Guild and the Children’s World Crusade since 
their founding, announced their retirement to take 
effect September Ist. . 


@. President Pierce is blessed with an abundance 
of the saving grace of humor. And it is of that 
deliciously dry type. On one occasion when Secre- 
tary Levy announced that the record book in the 
Auditorium’s emergency hospital had disappeared 
and that it was essential to have it located imme- 
diately, the President commented in all seriousness, 
“Tt is very important that in a hospital the doctors 
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should know who is sick.” On another occasion when 
Dr. Pierce had stated a motion in somewhat different 
phraseology from that which the mover of the mo- 
tion had offered and the mover had kindly insisted 
on his own phraseology, the President quickly re- 
joined, “That is precisely what I have been saying.” 
Resounding “ayes” and hearty laughter mingled in 
a joyous and vociferous unanimity. 


és The ability of the Asiatic to forget the curious 

musical scale of the Orient with its strange 
tonal intervals, and adjust himself to Western music 
was superbly demonstrated by Rev. Phillip Lee, 
Chinese Baptist pastor in Chicago. In memory of 
his friend the murdered President Herman Liu, he 
sang as a solo on Friday evening the familiar “Holy 
City.” The prolonged applause showed both the ap- 
preciation of the audience and the edification which 
his singing had brought. Blessed with a remarkable 
voice, he reached the high notes with ease while his 
middle register had a richly resonant quality that 
many a baritone would envy. It would be a colossal 
pity if such Oriental capacity to render what is fine 
in Western music should find it just as easy to take 
on jazz or that radio affliction that is called crooning. 


& Someone had a happy thought in hanging over 

the three main entrances of the auditorium 
portraits of three famous Baptist leaders of the past, 
viz., Roger Williams, apostle of religious freedom in 
America; Adoniram Judson, pioneer Baptist mis- 
sionary; and Walter Rauschenbusch, prophet of so- 
cial righteousness. Under Judson’s portrait appeared 
the following quotation, “In joy, in sorrow, health or 


BELOW: Rev. Floyd McDermott, 
of Hannibal, N. Y., awarded the 
Rosa O. Hall certificate for oxt- 
standing service in rural fields 








ABOVE: Prof. K. S. Latourette 
of Yale University, who represented 
Northern Baptists at the Utrecht 
Conference. See page 351 
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pain, our course be onward still; we sow on Burma’s 
barren plain; we reap on Zion’s hill.” A petition from 
one of Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awak- 
ening appeared under his portrait, “As we have 
mastered nature that we might gain wealth, help us 
now to master the social relations of mankind that 
we might gain justice and a world of brothers.” The 
Roger Williams portrait had on one side a quotation 
from the Rhode Island Colony Charter of 1636, “All 
and every person may hereafter freely and fully have 
and enjoy his own judgements and consciences in 
matters of religious concern.” On the other side was 
the now frequently quoted amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 


& The manager of a hotel coffee shop, whose 


accent betrayed that he was not a native born 
American, paid a fine tribute to Baptists when he 
was overheard to say to a delegate, “I like this Con- 
vention. The delegates are such nice, clean people. 
Most conventions nowadays are a bunch of drunks. 
I would rather have this kind of a convention any 
time.” Unknowingly his observation furnished a 
news item that might properly appear under “The 
Great Delusion.” At the same hotel at 4:30 o’clock 
one morning the house detective had to forcibly eject 
from a bedroom a man and a woman whose intoxica- 
tion and boisterous behavior had disturbed many 
Baptist delegates having rooms on the same floor. 
Is it possible that even the hotels are coming to feel 
a sense of delusion over the return of liquor? 


BELOW: Rev. C. R. McBride, of 

Honey Creek,"\Wis., also awarded 

the Rosa O. Hall certificate for 
rural service. See page 350 
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It’s Time to Light 
the Lamps in India 


A visit to a drab village on a barren and dusty 
plain in India where at evening the call of the lamp- 
lighter reminds the visitor of vast multitudes in in- 
tellectual, social, moral and spiritual darkness, in 
dire need of the Light that will point out the way 


DANA M. ALBAUGH 


ABOVE: The village temple 
and beyond it the dusty and 
barren plain 


RIGHT: A village family on 

its way home at the close of 

the day. Note the length- 

ening shadows cast by the 
setting sun 


HE tropical dusk was giving way rapidly to 

the chilly darkness of another night. The peo- 
ple of the poverty-stricken little village in the 
dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, India’s 
richest ruler, seemed to breathe a sigh almost 
audible as the heat of the day began to relent. 
Their small mud huts with thatched roofs stood 
out in sharp silhouette against the fading sky. A 
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BELOW: The woman who called out 
to the village that it was time to light 
the lamps 







herd of lean and hungry cattle, one of the most 
common sights in India, passed close at hand. 
Although darkness was upon them, the people 
pursued their almost hopeless search for such 
food as might be obtained on the dusty and bar- 
ren plain that stretched out endlessly before us. 
A motley collection of vociferous goats protested 
against the process of being corralled for the 
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night, while a small lad, stick in hand, sought to 
make his argument persuasive and effective. 
Before us was a group of children with a 


sprinkling of adults on the fringes. The mission- — 


ary who accompanied me was about to bring 
words of greeting. Suddenly the shrill voice of an 
old woman pierced the evening darkness. “It’s 
time to light the lamps,” she cried. “Darkness is 
upon us! We must hasten to light the path or 
many will stumble along the way.” Almost in- 
stantly the women vanished and we were left 
alone with the children and a few men. There was 
not a single Christian in their midst. Only re- 
cently had the first Christian teacher come to 
their village. 


LEFT: Evening 
devotions at a 
little shrine 
in front of her 
humble home 
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In India it has been an age-old custom that 
when dusk descends upon the hundreds of primi- 
tive villages, lamps must be lit. True, they are 
only small pottery dishes with a rag wick set in 
them and filled with oil pressed from the castor 
bean. Outside the houses the lamps serve to light 
the way for the stranger, to help keep away the 
wild animals, and to distract the attention of the 
“evil eye.” Inside they not only throw a welcome 
to the wayfarer coming in from the dark, but 
they enable the inmates to see the dangerous 
scorpions and centipedes or the death-dealing 
cobra before he makes his fatal coil. 

We went into the humble little home of the 
old woman who had raised her voice so emphati- 
cally and shrilly. Her bed was a mat on the floor 
in a room scarcely big enough for four of us to 
stand in at the same time. Most of her meager 
possessions were in a corner. In another corner a 
large colony of white ants were busily plying 
their damaging art to the wooden house sup- 


ABOVE: The long winding 
street through the little vil- 
lage where the events de- 
scribed at the beginning of 
this article took place 


LEFT: The village temple at 
the end of the street. Note 
the sacred bull statue in front 
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ports. Orthodox Hindus, even of the depressed 
classes, will not kill even an insect if it can be 
helped. Asked why she permitted the ants to 
remain in her house, she replied, “Are they not 
living? Must we not worship something that is 
alive?” 

All over India one realizes that now, if ever, is 
the time to light the lamps of Christianity and to 
guide vast social or political movements of major 
significance by the light of Jesus’ principles. 
Caste groups and even entire races of people are 
reiterating the phrase, “It is time to light the 
lamps”’—lamps of intellectual opportunity— 
lamps of political freedom—lamps of social im- 
provement—lamps of modern health instruction 
—lamps of spiritual happiness. From the dusty 
plains of the South as far north as the politically 
unadministered territory bordering the snow- 
capped Himalayas, the people of India are on the 
march, shedding some sort of a light to those they 
meet along the way. 

Some are carrying subversive political doc- 
trines believing that communism or fascism or 
other political “isms” will bring the new day. A 
considerable number think that intense national- 
ism is the light for the path. Still others carry the 
torch of social revolution, sometimes marked by 
extremes of violence and sabotage. Although 
others have not openly accepted Him, hundreds 
of them are asking whether it can really be true 
that Jesus is the Light of the World. Thousands 
of the depressed classes of the great Sudra caste 
which forms the backbone of Indian society, and 
whole tribes of hill peoples, are seeking a new 
way of life in these lands of Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism and Animism. 

It is interesting to note not only the personal 
but the general ways in which the message of the 
Christian missionary has been affecting the 
thought life of India and Burma. On Christmas 
Day we boarded a bus to go from one of our in- 
terior South India stations to another, far off the 
beaten line of travel. The bus was covered with 
beautiful palms and garlands of gaily colored 
marigolds. The driver spoke English fairly well. 
So I asked him, “Why is the bus so beautifully 
decorated?” “It’s Christmas Day,” he said in a 
tone that carried with it an indication that the 
answer in itself was sufficient explanation. 

“Are you a Christian?” I continued. 
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“No,” he said, shaking his head, “but we know 
about Jesus and honor him because he was a 
friend of the common people. This is His birth- 
day.” 

The reply carried with it a significance that 
Judson and Carey could only have dreamed 
about as they struggled for their first converts. 
Time after time during personal conversations, 
high-caste Hindus of wealth and position referred 
in terms of highest praise to the fact that the 
message of Jesus had influenced helpfully the 
lives of the depressed people. 

Therein lies a great danger, that Christianity 
shall become the religion only of the depressed 
classes. Alas, these educated men did not always 
grasp the fact that Jesus speaks to both high and 
low castes. Frequently when friends of Gandhi 
were talking in appreciative terms of what his 
leadership has meant to India, they would com- 
pare his life and principles, not to the great 
Hindu gods, not to Buddha, not to Mohammed, 
but to Jesus, thus tacitly recognizing that His 
principles set the standard. 

Before coming to India I had visited Burma. 
A call was made at the home of one of the great 
Karen leaders. A few days before a heavy rain 
had damaged about 40 per cent of the rice, the 
principal crop of the land. Throughout the entire 
day I was with him, people, not all Christians, 
were coming at intervals to his home. Their com- 
plaint was that the inspectors sent by the gov- 
ernment to survey the crop damage and set the 
tax accordingly would not make an accurate re- 
port unless they were paid. It was a pernicious 
system of graft, taking the very food out of the 
mouths of the poor who already were staggered 
by the damage. Why did Christian and non- 
Christian come to the Karen leader in such con- 
fidence? His personal integrity and his Christian 
principles were a guarantee to that entire com- 
munity of the justice he would exercise in pre- 
senting their cases to the proper authorities. 
Asked why they came to him they said in effect, 
“He is a light along the way.” 

In the great mass movements taking place in 
India today, every Christian contact becomes a 
possibility as a center from which Jesus’ message 
will radiate along caste and occupational lines. 
A service held on the outskirts of the teeming 
railroad center of Khargpur in Bengal-Orissa will 
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long be remembered as an illustration of this 
fact. A group of influential Khargpur men have 
attempted to start a model dairy farm. This in 
itself is a tribute to the advance in Indian atti- 
tude and thought. It is no doubt due to an in- 
creasing emphasis placed by both government 
and missionaries on precautionary health meas- 
ures, and to an awakening consciousness on the 
part of the Indian people themselves to the dis- 
ease dangers in a city milk supply. Occupations 
in India are still divided pretty much along caste 
lines. The workers in the dairy belonged to a spe- 
cial caste group who had come down from an 
English Baptist field in the North of India. A few 
of them had accepted Christ there. It was Sun- 
day, shortly after noon, in the heat of a tropical 
day. A little group of 18 adult men, far from their 
native homes but serving as a nucleus for a new 
church, met in an open shed. A few women, 
babies on their laps, peered out of the doors of 
their crude huts. Thousands of flies drawn by 
the heat and dirt settled about. We had Scripture 
reading and prayer and a few words by a Chris- 
tian Indian physician of Khargpur who was in- 
terested in the group. As the little meeting broke 
up, some of the faithful discussed plans for a 
more adequate place of worship. Coming from a 
sister mission, this little band forms the basis of 
a new opportunity. Who can tell where the light 
will be carried from under the shadoW of cow 
stalls in a Khargpur dairy farm? 

A visit to the humanitarian and philanthropic 
projects of India, including those not under mis- 
sion supervision, reveals in a startling way origins 
of interest in mission schools and Christian insti- 
tutions. A visit to an important center for the 
treatment of lepers gave an introduction to a de- 
voted Indian physician making a serious study 
of the therapeutic values of certain types of 
manual labor as an aid in stimulating the recov- 
ery of patients. The head of an institution for the 
blind found her inspiration in a mission school. 
A social worker, daily meeting the needs of an 
abject people in the slums of a Far Eastern city, 
found her life task through the guidance of a 
Christian missionary. A most prominent leader 
against child marriage in India is a devoted fol- 
lower of Christ. The list could be multiplied by 
the hundreds and therein lies the hope. Mission- 
aries and Indians are together seeing visions, 
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dreaming dreams and drawing practical plans. 
But what shall the answer be to all those who 
continue to ask in what direction they should 
go? The Garo, Naga, Miri, Abor, Sangtum and 
other tribes in Assam say, “Light the path for 
us.” The Chins, Kachins, Mons, Karens and 
Burmese plead for increased interest in them and 
their problems. Caste and outcaste, Santals, 
Lombardis, even Mohammedans, in India look 
for beacons along the path of their new day. 

I had the great privilege of meeting an out- 
standing Brahman leader. He was a man of 
wealth and of culture, of splendid physique and 
sensitive features. He had given liberally for the 
establishment of rest homes for pilgrims believ- 
ing he could thereby gain special merit. On the 
day I was there the missionary who accompanied 
me talked with him earnestly about Jesus 
Christ, the Way, and the Light. I could not 
understand what was said, yet I caught from his 
voice the poignancy of his final remark, made 
just as we were parting. Almost as though he 
were musing to himself he had said, “How can | 
be sure? If I could only be certain.” 

Walking away I thought of the temple we had 
just visited where thousands come on pilgrim- 
ages each year. There was the sacred bull in 
stone, with propitiatory offerings at his feet. 
There was the sacred water seeping from the 
crevices in mountain rocks and the stagnant 
frog-filled pond from which the pilgrims drank. 
There were the holy men covered with ashes 
muttering their prayers. There was a Hindu 
widow, who for 70 years had tended the temple 
fire that she might atone for the sin which she 
believed had caused her husband’s death when 
she was only a child bride of five or six years. 
There were the barren women climbing with 
weariness to the top of the sacred mountain in 
the hope that the gods would make them fruitful 
and bless them with children, thereby enabling 
them to win again the affection of their husbands. 
There was the Brahman philanthropist saying, 
“How can I be sure? How can I be sure?” 

My thoughts turned to Baptist friends in 
America, participants in this world task. Some- 
how the remark of the old woman in Hyderabad 
seems appropriate: “It’s time to light the lamps. 
We must hasten to light the path or many will 
stumble along the way.” 





NEXT CHRISTMAS IN MADRAS 
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From every nation where a Christian church exists, more 
than 400 delegates will meet in Madras, India, December 
13-30, 1938 in a world missionary conference to consider 
the church and the world Christian community. A world- 
wide radio broadcast is planned for Christmas Eve. This 
will be a new landmark in the history of Christianity 


By LESLIE B. Moss 


EXT Christmas in Madras will be a new land- 
mark in Christian history! Ten years ago the 
missionary forces of the world met at Jerusalem on 
Easter. Christmas, 1938, in Madras should signal 
fresh hope to soul-hungry men and women every- 
where. It is a vastly different world—seemingly 
drifting and with the desolation of death threaten- 
ing—unless, as long ago in Bethlehem, there can 
come the birth of new life. This is the call to release 
new life for a world in the throes of death. 

Western aggressiveness and capital is planting 
many strange, even terrifying ideas among people 
of the non-white races. Gandhi has taught India that 
soul force can rock the British Empire. Lenin and 
Stalin have attempted to pin the dependence of 
Russia on the purely materialistic. Strange gods are 
being raised up elsewhere to lead nations out of the 
dismal swamp in which they seem to be lost. 

In sharp contrast is the faith of Christians. They 
have in their mind’s eye a pattern of what the world 
should be like: it is nothing less than the pattern of 
Jesus. Segmented, disjointed or half-hearted Chris- 
tians cannot declare the gospel of brotherhood in 
convincing terms while hate is systematically fos- 
tered. Some more titanic strategy is needed in this 
hour. Hence in December of this year men and 
women from every continent will wend their way to 
Madras, India. How can we build a genuinely world- 
wide Christian community? This is the question that 
will draw them as a magnet. Only such a community 
can speak the matchless glory of Christian hope to 
a world drifting toward an abyss. 

The Christians of Asia and Africa will no longer 
be outnumbered in a world Christian assembly. 
The richness of their thought and life will be joined 
in equal measure in the world counsels, and though 
they come from churches weak in numbers and well- 
nigh overwhelmed by their pagan surroundings they 
are finding transforming reality in Christian faith. 

They will come to Madras from the ends of the 
earth: 





From those colonies and countries which rim the 
continent of Arrica—where Western capitalism is 
exploiting both resources and natives—will go dark- 
skinned princes in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

From JAPAN, Korea and Cura will go brothers 
and sisters in the Christian faith, who, in spite of 
chaos and war in their lands, believe that love can 
overcome hatred and fear. 

From Evropr, the nursery of the Christian faith, 
will go those who are facing persecution and great 
uncertainty in the midst of governmental interfer- 
ence—and some from the most orderly and the 
soundest economic conditions in the world in 
Scandinavia. 

From Enctanp—whose overseas empire has bred 
the superiority of stewardship into the fabric of her 
life—will go the stalwarts of the faith. 

From Latin America, Mexico, Brazi, ARGEN- 
TINA, CHILE, etc., will go the “Latin temperament” 
—especially seeking guidance for a new day of open 
mindedness among the intelligentsia of a whole 
continent. 

From Inp1a—the hosts of the gathering—where 
Christians are pressing into the church in an increas- 
ing tide, will go many with that deep insight in 
things of the spirit so necessary to our apprehension 
of God’s deep purpose. | 

From Nortn AMeErica—the “activist” portion of 
the world—always anxious to implement programs, 
will go a group hoping and working for results. 

So at Christmas time 450 people from every na- 
tion where a Christian church exists will meet in 
world fellowship led by the star of that ever trans- 
forming faith that Christ is alive and working in our 
world and He alone is its hope. 

They will confer under five specific heads: 

(1) The Faith of the Church. 

(2) The Witness of the Church. 

(3) The Inner Life of the Church. 

(4) The Environment of the Church. 

(5) Closer Codperation. 

Their purpose will be to turn the cloudy dream of 
a world-wide fellowship of Christians into solid re- 
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ality. They will go realizing that the term “foreign” 
missions becomes the mission of a worl¢ church. 
They will go knowing that upon them res s the ne- 
cessity for re-shaping some of the major strategies of 
that church. 

But we who stay at home are also the world 
church. Its strategies are in the hands of all of us so 
that we must share in thought, action and prayer 
with other Christians around the world. By study of 
the streams of life and thought which will filter 
through Madras, we may come to regard it as a 
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broadcasting station for the new conception of the 
world mission of a world church. And after Madras 
we shall have the privilege of becoming acquainted 
at first hand with some of these outstanding Chris- 


_ tian leaders from other lands, and of seeing through 


their eyes the beauty of this house of God builded 
across the world in the hearts and lives of the great 
and growing fellowship. 

Let us look forward with prayer and earnest ex- 
pectation that He will speak again when the ends of 
the earth meet face to face in Madras. 
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New Missionaries 


The Foreign Mission Board 
hopes to send 20 new families in 
the three-year period beginning games 
this year. The Woman’s Board ‘| 
plans to send 19 single women mis- 
sionaries. A few will be available 
from among those temporarily re- 
leased from China, but these will 
be far from sufficient to meet the 
need throughout the ten fields. 
These new missionaries will be 
sent as the offerings from North- 
ern Baptists render it possible. 
Not only the present depleted 
staff but the growth of the work 
makes reénforcements imperative. 
In 30 years the churches abroad 


have increased from 1,238 to 3,283; 
the members from 130,902 to 365,- 





ABOVE: Dr. Owen N. Hillman. 
BELOW: Winifred and Kathleen 
Allen, daughters of Rev. and Mrs. 
Leonard B. Allen, at left and right 


807; the native-born leaders from 
4,345 to 10,514. New missionaries 
are needed to (1) Reoccupy va- 
cant fields; (2) Replace aged 
workers; (3) Reach especially re- 
sponsive classes; (4) Pioneer in 
evangelism and community serv- 
ice; (5) Serve in leadership train- 
ing institutions. 

Rev. and Mrs. Leonard B. 
Allen, appointed to Judson Col- 
lege, Rangoon, sailed for Burma 
last January. Mr. Allen is a gradu- 
ate of the Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School and of Columbia 
University. He has had three 
years’ teaching experience in the 
University of Cairo, Egypt. Mrs. 
Allen is a Vassar graduate and has 
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Rev. and Mrs. Walter L. Keyser and 
their son Jan Peter 


taken work at Teachers College 
and at Andover-Newton. 

Dr. and Mrs. Oliver W. Has- 
selblad, medical missionaries, will 
sail in the early fall. Doctors are 
urgently needed in several stations 
in Assam and South India and the 
designation of Dr. Hasselblad 
awaits special action. Dr. Hassel- 
blad, son of a Swedish Baptist 
minister, graduate of Omaha Uni- 
versity and of the Nebraska Medi- 
cal School, was ordained in 1935 
and is admirably fitted for foreign 
service. Mrs. Hasselblad (Norma 
D. Bornschlegel), daughter of a 
German Baptist minister, took 
preparatory work at Redlands 
University, with additional work 
at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Owen N. Hillman, Ph.D., des- 
ignated to the Philosophy Depart- 
ment at Judson College, sailed 
last month. Dr. Hillman is a grad- 
uate of Brown University and has 
had recent teaching experience at 
both Brown and Princeton Uni- 
versities. 

“Rev. and Mrs. Walter L. 
Keyser, appointed to evangelistic 
station work at Bassein, Burma, 
will’sail in June. Mr. Keyser is a 
ae of Bucknell University, 

ie University of Pennsylvania, 
and of Crozer Theological’ Semi- 
nary. Mrs. Keyser (Eva Cum- 
mings) is a graduate of Linfield 
College, Berkeley Baptist Divin- 








Missionary Oddities 


Number 17 


A CANCELLED CANCELLA- 
TION 


APTISTS who attended 

the big banquet at the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
in Philadelphia last year will 
recall the remarkable address 
by Dryden L. Phelps of West 
China. 

When Mr. Phelps in Novem- 
ber started on the return trip 
to his field, he got as far as 
Kobe, Japan. Here the U. S. 
Consul, on instructions from 
Washington, cancelled his visa 
for travel to or in China. 

Two alternatives confronted 
the missionary, either return 
to America or go on to Hong 
Kong in the hope that some 
other arrangement might be 
worked out whereby he would 
eventually reach West China. 

At Hong Kong he found a 
fellow Yale man in the Con- 
sulate. He cabled the State 
Department in Washington. 
Promptly came back a cable- 
gram from Secretary Cordell 
Hull himself, as follows: 


IF AS IT APPEARS MR. PHELPS 
INTENDS TO RETURN TO WEST 
CHINA TO RESUME HIS MISSION- 
ARY WORK YOU ARE HEREBY 
AUTHORIZED TO CANCEL THE 
PREVIOUS INVALIDATION OF HIS 
PASSPORT.—HULL. 


With this obstacle out of the 
way, Mr. Phelps and his family 
went by airplane. He wrote 
from Hankow, “An oblique 
headwind struck us soon after 
our ascent and we dropped 
600 feet, barely missing the 
brick tower in Kowloon. It was 
a nasty 20 minutes.” 

Eventually he arrived at 
Chengtu, West China. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Oliver W. Hasselblad 
and their daughter Marva Elaine 


ity School, and has taken work at 

-Crozer. Both Mr. and Mrs. Keyser 
have previously served as mission- 
aries in Burma, Mr. Keyser at 
Judson College, and at the Karen 
School, Toungoo, and Mrs. Key- 
ser as a missionary of the Wom- 
an’s Society, in Mandalay. The 
ill health of Mr. Keyser necessi- 
tated their return to the home- 
land. Since 1935 they have been 
located in Puerto Rico, where Mr. 
Keyser has been teaching in a high 
school. They are eager to return to 
Burma, where their splendid edu- 
cational and evangelistic training 
is so greatly needed. 


No Soda Fountains 
and no Bathtubs 


Corinto was my first stop in my 
tour of the churches of Nicaragua. 
It is the principal port of this 
country—a city of possibly 3,000 
inhabitants. The streets and back 
yards are deep sand. Cocoanut 
trees abound. In the absence of 
boiled water I drink what God put 
into the cocoanut, as it is brought 
to me directly from the tree. There 
are no soda fountains here, no 
serving men with white aprons. 

The church here has been organ- 
ized less than three years. The 
Home Mission Society owns the 
mission property, a long frame 
building, whitewashed, not 
painted, with curved tile roof and 
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a flat tile floor. The building is di- 
vided into a pastor’s home at one 
* end, a long hall and two school 
rooms in the center, and a guest 
room at the other end. Here I 
slept. Two blocks away at the end 
of the street is my bathtub, the 
Pacific Ocean. On occasion it also 
serves as the church baptistery. 
On my visit the congregation 
was made up of about 60 people, 
more men than women. Some are 
longshoremen and others fisher- 


ee 


men. They were good listeners. 
Two graduates of our Baptist 
school in Managua teach in the 
mission day-school, which is 
largely self-supporting. The pastor 
has several out-stations. One he 
reaches by train and another by 
boat. And finally, this work is sus- 
tained by an annual Home Mis- 
sion Society budget appropriation 
of only $300. I rejoice in this most 
interesting and worth-while work. 
—C. 8S. Detweiler. 





They Mourned the Death of a Horse 


The annual convention of Baptists in Puerto Rico 
reviews 40 years of history, mourns the death of 
its missionary horse, votes to buy another, also 
a missionary cow, holds one session in the pub- 
lic square because the church is too small, and 
plans for its jubilee celebration 10 years hence 


T THE 40th annual conven- 
tion of Puerto Rican Bap- 
tists, which met in Caguas, it was 
somewhat difficult to maintain 
due solemnity when the death 
of the “missionary horse” was 
announced. But it was decided 
that it is hardly worth while for 
the Convention to pay the salary 
of a missionary in a rural field un- 
less the means of travel were also 
supplied. So an offering was taken 
and we hope soon to have another 
missionary horse. A fund has al- 
ready been raised for a missionary 
cow whose task will be to supply 
milk for the dormitory girls of the 
Baptist Academy of Barranquitas. 
The Convention program, in 
this 40th year of our work, 
centered on “Better Baptist 
Churches,” and was based on Dr. 
F. C. Stifler’s book. Yet these 
Puerto Rico Baptists were in no 
mood to prophesy about the fu- 
ture without also reviewing the 
past and surveying the present. 
So Rev. José L. Delgado, gradu- 
ate of the Evangelical Seminary 


By Aaron F. WEBBER 


and for a time missionary from 
Puerto Rico working in El Salva- 
dor, was the historian. Rev. Angel 
Acevedo, a veteran pastor, ap- 
praised the present situation. To 
this, all the reports of committees, 
churches and other institutions 
contributed. Plans were made and 
goals defined for the next ten 
years, looking toward the Golden 
Jubilee. 

For many sessions the Caguas 
Church was far too small. The 
Sunday school, with more than 
800, overflowed into a nearby lodge 
hall and theatre. To accommo- 
date a crowd estimated at 3,000, 
the Saturday night meeting had 
to be held in the public square. 

Pastor Francisco Colon, of the 
Rio Piedras Baptist Church and 
our delegate to the Northern 
Baptist Convention last year, was 
reélected Convention president. 
Rev. M. A. Pellicier, pastor in 
Barranquitas and instructor in the 
Baptist Academy, was elected 
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delegate to the Baptist World 
Congress in Atlanta in 1939. Both 
of these young men are graduates 
of the Evangelical Seminary and 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 

The work of Rev. Oscar Rodri- 
guez, colporter-evangelist and Di- 
rector of Religious Education, was 
in evidence in several features of 
the convention. One of the most 
helpful was the exhibit of books 
and Sunday school literature, 
along with displays of work done 
by women in one of our schools. 

In another corner, the Evangel- 
ical Seminary placed the Bible 
Exhibit which has been attracting 
the attention of a number of the 
churches in recent months. The 
significance of the Bible, some- 
thing of its manuscript history, 
the various versions in Spanish, 
some 22 of the many languages 
into which it has been translated 
—these and other points of inter- 
est were brought out. The Semi- 
nary also contributed a_ brief 
service of song and testimony in 
which all students participated. 

We feel sure that if Baptists in 
the United States could have 
seen this Convention, they would 
have agreed with Dr. John Mc- 
Guire, for 42 years a missionary in 
Burma, who commented on the 
favorable impression which the 
sessions made on him. 

Of course, we are deeply con- 
scious of shortcomings in our 
Baptist work in these 40 years 
since Puerto Rico has been opened 
to Protestant evangelization. Nev- 
ertheless the solid progress gives 
us confidence that we have not 
labored in vain. 


A Correction 

“Isle of Enchantment—Puerto 
Rico” is the name of a new stereop- 
ticon lecture on Puerto Rico (pre- 
viously announced under another 
title) which is now available in the 
stereopticon depositories at New 
York, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, and Providence. 
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Flag Saluting 
and Religious Liberty 


HE 4th of July will again be celebrated with 
fireworks, bombastic speeches, flag waving, 
military parades and much flag saluting. Does a 
salute to the flag constitute a religious act? 
Recent court decisions are making this a live 
issue. Two years ago in Massachusetts three 
children were sent to a Reform School for refusal 
to salute the flag on religious grounds. Delegates 
to the Northern and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions at St. Louis will recall how vigorously the 
late Professor F. L. Anderson denounced this in 
his speech. Last month County Judge B. L. Hill 
in Long Island upheld the conviction of two par- 
ents for forbidding their daughter to salute the 
flag at school, declaring that, 


Nothing in the salute to the flag or in the pledge of 
allegiance constitutes an act of idolatry or even ap- 
proaches any religious observance. It does not in any 
way interefere with a person’s worship of God. 


On the other hand, Federal Judge A. B. Maris 
of Philadelphia reversed a lower court decision 
in which two pupils had been expelled from 
school for refusal on religious grounds to salute 
the flag. The judge said, 


Liberty of conscience means liberty for each indi- 
vidual to decide for himself what is religious for him. 
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To permit public officers to determine it would be 
to sound the death knell of religious liberty. 


Who is right, Judge Hill of Long Island or 
Judge Maris of Philadelphia? 

Without attempting to answer the question, 
Missions merely points out a paradox. Both 
decisions lead to the same missionary conclusion. 
If Judge Maris is right and “liberty of conscience 
means liberty for each individual to decide for 
himself what is for him religious,” it logically 
follows that each has the right to decide what 
for him is not religious. If Judge Hill is right and 
“nothing in the salute constitutes an act of idol- 
atry or approaches a religious observance,” then 
the same conclusion follows. The Chinese Chris- 
tian student who in a mission school daily salutes 
the picture of Sun Yat Sen, or the Japanese 
Christian who pauses at a Shinto shrine to make 
obeisance to the Emperor, or the Catholic school 
pupil in Italy who at breakfast gives thanks both 
to God and to Mussolini, by implication do not 
regard such ceremonies as religious and they 
have the right to declare them as involving no 
conflict with Christian faith or. practice. 

Compulsory flag saluting in America, Sun Yat 
Sen obeisance in China, Emperor homage in 
Japan, Mussolini breakfast ritual in Italy, “Heil 
Hitler” in Germany—all fall within the same 
general category. We need a realistic rather than 
an emotional consideration of the issue as to 
whether they restrict religious liberty or whether 
they really signify priority for Caesar rather than 
for God. 


This College Generation 


and the Meaning of Religion 


ANY people have been fearful over the al- 
leged loss of religious faith among college 
students. Are such fears justified? 

Two recent surveys should be reassuring. Sev- 
eral months ago the Council of Church Boards of 
Education issued a report on the religious prefer- 
ences of students in 1,340 American colleges. Of 
828,071 students to whom inquiry was sent, 88% 
expressed a definite religious preference. Meth- 
odists topped the list with 156,422, Catholics 
came second with 122,786, Baptists came third 
with 99,219 (of whom 25,637 were Northern 
Baptists and 73,582 were Southern Baptists) , 
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with Presbyterians fourth and Congregationalists 
fifth. Only 5% had no preference and 7% did not 
reply. One conclusion drawn from this survey is 
that “where college students are not interested in 
the church and in religious services, their lack of 
interest developed before they came to college.” 
The other survey covered a typical cross section 
of American student life in that it was limited to 
freshmen at a university in the middle west. Out 
of 139 freshmen who answered a question on the 
meaning of religion, 117 defined it as “the eternal 
quest of man for a higher and more satisfying 
life.” Only 17 regarded religion as belief in certain 
creeds. As to church membership, 54 were mem- 
bers, 55 were regular attendants and 32 were in- 
frequent attendants. Only 10 said they never 
went to church. 

Here is reason for hope in the religious poten- 
tialities of the present college generation. When 
88% of students in 1,340 institutions have defi- 
nite religious preferences, when 117 out of 139 
freshmen think of religion in terms of a quest for 
a higher and more satisfying life, and when 99 
out of 151 freshmen are either church members 
or regular church attendants, it would seem that 
religious conditions on the campus cannot be as 
deplorable as has too often been alleged. 

In the larger survey no differentiation was 
made between denominational and _ private 
schools or between religious and secular or state 
institutions; nevertheless it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in religious emphasis and in the church 
preference of its students, denominational schools 
ranked first. All of which suggests that the Bap- 
tist colleges, which have been featured in recent 
issues of Missions (see pages 362-366) , can be 
recommended with confidence to parents of 
young people and to prospective students. They 
are worthy of far more denominational support 
than they have hitherto received. 


The Associated Church Press 
Meets in Washington 


ATE in April about 25 editors of Protestant de- 
nominational papers met in Washington for 

the annual conference of The Associated Church 
Press. A strong program featured “The Future of 
Religious Journalism,” “Techniques of the 
Church Press,” “Propaganda and Democracy.” 
For an entire evening a newspaper correspondent 
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who had to resign his position because of pressure 
by the Roman Catholic Church, furnished a 
vivid, horrifying, first-hand report of what has 
been happening in Spain. Opportunity was pro- 
vided for interviews with government officials. 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre dis- 
cussed economic nationalism. Senator Robert La- 
Follette reviewed the growing menace to civil 
liberties. Senator Gerald B. Nye shared his anx- 
iety over America’s huge naval expansion. Dr. 
J. W. Steelman of the Department of Labor told 
of efforts toward conciliation in industry. The 
climax of the two-day program was a 40-minute 
interview with President Roosevelt, who spoke 
with customary candor and friendly informality. 

Since all interviews were strictly “off the rec- 
ord,” nothing said may here be revealed. Never- 
theless publicity may be given to two resolutions 
which the editors adopted. Regarding civil liber- 
ties, the editors declared: 


The need to guard freedom of speech, of assembly, 
and of the press, as well as academic and religious 
freedom was never so imperative as it is today when 
whole nations are goose-stepping under dictator- 
ships. All true believers in democracy will unite to 
urge generous appropriations for the work of the 
Committee on Civil Liberties. 


Concerning federal funds for church controlled 
schools, the editors protested emphatically: 


It is absolutely essential to the perpetuity of our 
free institutions and the maintenance of the Bill of 
Rights that the separation between church and state 
be preserved as a basic tenet of our national life, 
both in theory and in practice. The bestowal of fed- 
eral funds on church controlled schools would be a 
violation of the spirit of our federal Constitution. 


One other comment deserves mention. All pres- 
ent appreciated anew that the problems con- 
fronting government, whether political, social, or 
economic, are basically moral and religious prob- 
lems. All efforts for the betterment of mankind, 
the moral improvement of humanity, the spirit- 
ual uplift of people, the building of friendship be- 
tween nation and nation and of brotherhood be- 
tween race and race, are intimately linked with 
the world program of the church. A vast expan- 
sion in Christian missions would build friendship 
and would make naval expansion unnecessary. 
Conciliation in labor and industry remains well 
nigh impossible until both recognize the sacred- 
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Flag Saluting 
and Religious Liberty 


HE 4th of July will again be celebrated with 
fireworks, bombastic speeches, flag waving, 
military parades and much flag saluting. Does a 
salute to the flag constitute a religious act? 
Recent court decisions are making this a live 
issue. Two years ago in Massachusetts thrée 
children were sent to a Reform School for refusal 
to salute the flag on religious grounds. Delegates 
to the Northern and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions at St. Louis will recall how vigorously the 
late Professor F. L. Anderson denounced this in 
his speech. Last month County Judge B. L. Hill 
in Long Island upheld the conviction of two par- 
ents for forbidding their daughter to salute the 
flag at school, declaring that, 


Nothing in the salute to the flag or in the pledge of 
allegiance constitutes an act of idolatry or even ap- 
proaches any religious observance. It does not in any 
way interefere with a person’s worship of God. 


On the other hand, Federal Judge A. B. Maris 
of Philadelphia reversed a lower court decision 
in which two pupils had been expelled from 
school for refusal on religious grounds to salute 
the flag. The judge said, 


Liberty of conscience means liberty for each indi- 
vidual to decide for himself what is religious for him. 
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To permit public officers to determine it would be 
to sound the death knell of religious liberty. 


Who is right, Judge Hill of Long Island or 
Judge Maris of Philadelphia? 

Without attempting to answer the question, 
Missions merely points out a paradox. Both 
decisions lead to the same missionary conclusion. 
If Judge Maris is right and “liberty of conscience 
means liberty for each individual to decide for 
himself what is for him religious,” it logically 
follows that each has the right to decide. what 
for him is not religious. If Judge Hill is right and 
“nothing in the salute constitutes an act of idol- 
atry or approaches a religious observance,” then 
the same conclusion follows. The Chinese Chris- 
tian student who in a mission school daily salutes 
the picture of Sun Yat Sen, or the Japanese 
Christian who pauses at a Shinto shrine to make 
obeisance to the Emperor, or the Catholic school 
pupil in Italy who at breakfast gives thanks both 
to God and to Mussolini, by implication do not 
regard such ceremonies as religious and they 
have the right to declare them as involving no 
conflict with Christian faith or practice. 

Compulsory flag saluting in America, Sun Yat 
Sen obeisance in China, Emperor homage in 
Japan, Mussolini breakfast ritual in Italy, “Heil 
Hitler” in Germany—all fall within the same 
general category. We need a realistic rather than 
an emotional consideration of the issue as to 
whether they restrict religious liberty or whether 
they really signify priority for Caesar rather than 
for God. 


This College Generation 


and the Meaning of Religion 


ANY people have been fearful over the al- 
leged loss of religious faith among college 
students. Are such fears justified? 

Two recent surveys should be reassuring. Sev- 
eral months ago the Council of Church Boards of 
Education issued a report on the religious prefer- 
ences of students in 1,340 American colleges. Of 
828,071 students to whom inquiry was sent, 88% 
expressed a definite religious preference. Meth- 
odists topped the list with 156,422, Catholics 
came second with 122,786, Baptists came third 
with 99,219 (of whom 25,637 were Northern 
Baptists and 73,582 were Southern Baptists) , 
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with Presbyterians fourth and Congregationalists 
fifth. Only 5% had no preference and 7% did not 
reply. One conclusion drawn from this survey is 
that “where college students are not interested in 
the church and in religious services, their lack of 
interest developed before they came to college.” 
The other survey covered a typical cross section 
of American student life in that it was limited to 
freshmen at a university in the middle west. Out 
of 139 freshmen who answered a question on the 
meaning of religion, 117 defined it as “the eternal 
quest of man for a higher and more satisfying 
life.” Only 17 regarded religion as belief in certain 
creeds. As to church membership, 54 were mem- 
bers, 55 were regular attendants and 32 were in- 
frequent attendants. Only 10 said they never 
went to church. 

Here is reason for hope in the religious poten- 
tialities of the present college generation. When 
88% of students in 1,340 institutions have defi- 
nite religious preferences, when 117 out of 139 
freshmen think of religion in terms of a quest for 
a higher and more satisfying life, and when 99 
out of 151 freshmen are either church members 
or regular church attendants, it would seem that 
religious conditions on the campus cannot be as 
deplorable as has too often been alleged. 

In the larger survey no differentiation was 
made between denominational and private 
schools or between religious and secular or state 
institutions; nevertheless it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in religious emphasis and in the church 
preference of its students, denominational schools 
ranked first. All of which suggests that the Bap- 
tist colleges, which have been featured in recent 
issues of Missions (see pages 362-366) , can be 
recommended with confidence to parents of 
young people and to prospective students. They 
are worthy of far more denominational support 
than they have hitherto received. 


The Associated Church Press 
Meets in Washington 


ATE in April about 25 editors of Protestant de- 
nominational papers met in Washington for 

the annual conference of The Associated Church 
Press. A strong program featured “The Future of 
Religious Journalism,” “Techniques of the 
Church Press,” “Propaganda and Democracy.” 
For an entire evening a newspaper correspondent 
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who had to resign his position because of pressure 
by the Roman Catholic Church, furnished a 
vivid, horrifying, first-hand report of what has 
been happening in Spain. Opportunity was pro- 
vided for interviews with government officials. 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre dis- 
cussed economic nationalism. Senator Robert La- 
Follette reviewed the growing menace to civil 
liberties. Senator Gerald B. Nye shared his anx- 
iety over America’s huge naval expansion. Dr. 
J. W. Steelman of the Department of Labor told 
of efforts toward conciliation in industry. The 
climax of the two-day program was a 40-minute 
interview with President Roosevelt, who spoke 
with customary candor and friendly informality. 

Since all interviews were strictly “off the rec- 
ord,” nothing said may here be revealed. Never- 
theless publicity may be given to two resolutions 
which the editors adopted. Regarding civil liber- 
ties, the editors declared: 


The need to guard freedom of speech, of assembly, 
and of the press, as well as academic and religious 
freedom was never so imperative as it is today when 
whole nations are goose-stepping under dictator- 
ships. All true believers in democracy will unite to 
urge generous appropriations for the work of the 
Committee on Civil Liberties. 


Concerning federal funds for church controlled 
schools, the editors protested emphatically: 


It is absolutely essential to the perpetuity of our 
free institutions and the maintenance of the Bill of 
Rights that the separation between church and state 
be preserved as a basic tenet of our national life, 
both in theory and in practice. The bestowal of fed- 
eral funds on church controlled schools would be a 
violation of the spirit of our federal Constitution. 


One other comment deserves mention. All pres- 
ent appreciated anew that the problems con- 
fronting government, whether political, social, or 
economic, are basically moral and religious prob- 
lems. All efforts for the betterment of mankind, 
the moral improvement of humanity, the spirit- 
ual uplift of people, the building of friendship be- 
tween nation and nation and of brotherhood be- 
tween race and race, are intimately linked with 
the world program of the church. A vast expan- 
sion in Christian missions would build friendship 
and would make naval expansion unnecessary. 
Conciliation in labor and industry remains well 
nigh impossible until both recognize the sacred- 
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ness of personality, so basic in the teachings of 
Jesus. Civil liberties cannot be maintained apart 
from religious liberty. Economic nationalism and 
its menace of war emerges out of national selfish- 
ness. And so one might continue. Were the church 
more whole heartedly to do its task at home and 
abroad, most of the issues with which govern- 
ment is concerned would be more easily settled. 


Editorial « Comment 


@® Nature fashioned a remarkable personality in 
Emory W. Hunt, who died at Lewisburg, Pa., on 
May 20th. Rugged yet winsome, virile yet gentle, 
serious yet lovable, he was a man who was blessed 
with an amazingly large host of friends. As President 
of Denison University and later of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, successful pastor of three large Baptist 
churches, General Secretary, and later President of 
the Foreign Mission Society, and twice President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, he leaves behind 
him the record of an extraordinarily useful and in- 
fluential denominational career. Although Northern 
Baptists honored him with high offices, he found 
life’s highest satisfaction in being a sincere, humble 
follower of Jesus Christ. Hosts of college graduates, 
former parishioners, and a wide circle of friends will 
mourn his departure, will bless his memory, and will 
ever feel grateful that for part of the way in this 
journey that is called life, they were privileged to 
travel with Emory W. Hunt. 


@ World conventions of a religious character are 
becoming so numerous as to lose some of their news 
value. Last month the Roman Catholic Church 
held its International Eucharistic Congress in Bud- 
apest. Next month, July 6-11, 1938, comes the 
World Calvinistic Congress in Edinburgh. Follow- 
ing that the International Society of Christian En- 
deavor holds its 10th World Convention in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, August 2-8, 1938. At the opening 
session Dr. Daniel A. Poling, pastor of Grace Tem- 
ple Baptist Church in Philadelphia, delivers the 
presidential address. In the interests of time saving, 
much of his long journey will be done by airplane. 
In the autumn nearly 500 foreign mission representa- 
tives, the majority from Asia, will travel to India for 
the World Missionary Conference (see page 340), 
at Madras, December 13-30, 1938. Next summer, 
July 22-28, 1939, the Baptist World Alliance holds 
its 6th World Congress in Atlanta, Georgia. And a 
few days later, July 26—August 2, the World Chris- 
tian Youth Conference will meet in Switzerland. 
And in 1940 the World Lutheran Congress is sched- 
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uled for Philadelphia. Some people cynically minded 
may comment that such Christian gatherings are of 
negligible significance in today’s chaotic world. On 
the other hand, it is more than probable that the 
spiritual influences released by these international 
and interracial Christian agencies constitute the sole 
unifying force left in our disintegrating world. 


@ Calling him “another martyr to China’s freedom 
and Christian idealism,” The Living Church (High 
Church Episcopal paper) pays a noble tribute to the 
late Herman C. Liu, Baptist President of Shanghai 
University, who was shot to death by gunmen in 
Shanghai, April 7th. (See Missions, May 1938, page 
286.) It quotes in full the threatening letter which 
Dr. Liu received last December, signed by a Japa- 
nese name, and refers to the “Japanese blacklist of 
200 Chinese leaders,” among whose names his was in- 
cluded. The tribute closes with the quotation from 
Dr. Liu’s last letter to a friend in America, “I am 
trusting in God and following His will. When I think 
of our Lord on His cross, I am ready for anything.” 
g = 88 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 52 
FIREWATER INSTEAD OF FIREWORKS 








AST year the 4th of July fell on Sunday. This year 
it comes on Monday. In both years Independ- 
ence Day brought a three-day holiday week-end. 

How times have changed! Older readers of Mis- 
SIONS will recall the newspaper warnings of other 
years cautioning the American people about the dan- 
gers to life and limb from the careless and unre- 
stricted use of fireworks. Yet now on a single 4th of 
July more harm to health, more damage to life and 
limb on motor highways, is done through unre- 
stricted consumption of liquor than occurred in a 
hundred fireworks celebrations of other years. 

Do the newspapers warn us of that? 

Last year, according to the Business Men’s Re- 
search Foundation, as quoted in The Christian Ad- 
vocate, a tremendous and almost incredible expan- 
sion occurred in pre-holiday liquor advertising. It 
was estimated that the liquor industry spent at 
least $1,000,000 in display appeals to the people of 
the United States “to stock up” over the 4th of July 
week-end and “to show their independence” by an 
unlimited use of alcohol. In all probability this year’s 
advertising will do likewise. 

Thus firewater takes the place of fireworks as the 
national hazard of the 4th of July. 
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DAY BY DAY IN MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee Convention, reported from day to day for the reader 
who wishes to know more in detail what was done and who did it 


THURSDAY The Mission of the Church 
FRIDAY The Information of the Church 
SATURDAY The Fellowship of the Church 
SUNDAY The Inspiration of the Church 
MONDAY The Service of the Church 
TUESDAY The Power of the Church 


Edwin R. Brown 
Henry F. Widen 
Eleanor Smith 

John P. Davies 

A. C. Hanna 
William B. Lipphard 





Milwaukee’s mammoth municipal auditorium as it looked at the Sunday morning worship 
service of the Northern Baptist Convention. Professor Gordon Poteat of Crozer Theological 
Seminary is preaching the Convention sermon 


The Mission of the Church 


Thursday, May 26th 


Reported by EDWIN R. BROWN 


N THE same auditorium where the Northern 
Baptist Convention met 14 years ago, Baptists 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Cana- 
dian border to the Mason and Dixon Line, assembled 
for the 3lst annual session of the Convention. 
Promptly at 8:30 o’clock President Earle V. Pierce 
opened the first session. Even at that early hour 
nearly 2,000 people had gathered in the vast hall, 
and had seated themselves by State delegations. 
Following the presentation of three beautiful 
gavels to the President, Mr. E. J. Steinberg, Chair- 
man of the Milwaukee Committee, gave a hearty 
address of welcome. Convention Vice-President E. J. 
Anderson, formerly of Linfield College, and now of 
Redlands University, responded and then introduced 
Dr. Pierce, who delivered the keynote and presi- 
dential address. Based on the Convention Text, John 
20:21, “I send my Church,” it was a characteristic, 





strong, vigorous plea for a revival of the missionary 
spirit and passion of the church. 

The basic tone of this text, said Dr. Pierce, is in the 
words: “As the Father sent me.” The over tone is 
“even so send I you.” So the fundamental work for 
His Church is that repentance and remission of sin 
should be preached in His name. It is for the church 
to make the gospel known in the world. We are to 
represent Christ in manifesting His character. Our 
expression is to be Christ-expression and not self- 
expression. The character question is the basis of all 
our social and moral problems. Since the war we have 
had a great moral recession, a lowering of ideals and 
standards, and nothing short of a great religious 
revival can save America. Gambling is reaching out 
octupus-like into every area of society, even into the 
church, with character-destroying effect. The Church 
must come clean of these things. And the Church is ° 
also sent to manifest the conviction of Christ. 
Against all the evils of society we need a reincarna- 
tion of conscience. And finally the Church is sent into 
a great struggle for the conquest of the world. Yet 
how little we are doing in comparison with what we 
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shouid be doing! More than 70 per cent of Northern 
Baptists contribute nothing for missions. This 
surely is not taking Christ’s place in making the love 
of God known. The world is sick, and the church of 
Christ is sent in His stead to bring it healing and 
help. As He said: “even so send I you,” so may we 
reply: “Even so, Lord, we will go.” 

At the close of this address, which was nearly an 
hour in length and yet was heard with absorbing at- 
tention, the Convention turned to business. Secre- 
tary M. A. Levy with accustomed clarity presented 
the report of the General Council. He referred to 
those who during the year had passed on to their 
eternal reward. All stood for a moment in silent 
tribute and Dr. Pierce offered prayer. 

The report of the Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion was next presented. Attention was called to the 
work of President Pierce and the many deputation 
speakers who have labored so efficiently during the 
year, to the world tour of Dr. Bowler, the Judson 
Fellowship, and other features. Following this came 
the report of the Finance Committee recommending 
the adoption of the Unified Budget with a total of 
$4,189,898 from all sources. 

Then came an interesting interlude. A young man 
and a young woman as Adoniram Judson and Ann 
Hasseltine Judson were introduced. They invited 
the audience to visit them at the exhibit hall where 
they staged a daily demonstration of the Judson 
Fellowship. (See page 331.) 

The session closed with a worship service led by 
Rev. C. F. Banning of Columbus, Ohio. “The church” 
said he, “rests upon the human and the divine like 
a great bridge; upon man’s faith and devotion; upon 
God’s power and love. The Church must preach a 
gospel that builds character and makes for righteous- 
ness. While we must Christianize. the social order, 
we must not forget that the main business of the 
Church is to evangelize.” 

The afternoon session opened with Dr. Francis C. 
Stifler’s report of the Committee on Local Church 
Emphasis. This was followed by a symposium on 
Better Baptist Churches by five speakers each of 
whom had had marked success in some particular 
phase of the subject in his own church. Rev. Lewis 
Julianel of San Francisco outlined several methods 
for securing “Better Church attendance.” Rev. J. W. 
Brougher, Jr., of Glendale, Cal., told how his church 
made “Better Church Members.” Rev. Norman Cox, 
of Huntington, W. Va., who has a large and efficiently 
organized Sunday school, emphasized the require- 
ments for “Better Bible Schools.” Rev. Verner Olson 
of Minneapolis, Minn., discussed “Better Com- 
munity Service,” while Rev. Weldon M. Wilson, of 
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Tacoma, Wash., closed the symposium with an ad- 
dress on “Better Christian Stewards.” 

The evening program began with an organ recital 
and a stereopticon lecture by Rev. Stanley B. 
Hazzard of New York, on the task of the City Mis- 
sion Society in our growing cities. 

_Dr. D. R. Sharpe then presented the report of the 
Committee on City Missions, and conducted a 
Panel Presentation on the theme of “The Christ of 
the Ages and the City of Today and Tomorrow.” 
He introduced seven speakers each of whom in turn 
discussed a topic related to the general theme. 

Dr. W. Earle Smith of San Francisco, Cal., called 
attention to the destructive forces present in Amer- 
ican cities, the waste of human values and the de- 
struction in spiritual values. Christ is the only solu- 
tion to prevent this waste and destruction. 

Dr. A. M. McDonald of Chicago pointed out the 
great reservoirs of power in cities, in 93 of which 
dwells more than half the population of the United 
States, presenting a great evangelistic opportunity. 

Secretary J. W. Thomas of the Home Mission So- 
ciety described the city as the storm center of Chris- 
tianity, because here is the battlefield of the modern 
constructive and destructive forces. The city is the 
center of temptation, resulting in the disintegration 
of character. : 

Dr. Charles H. Sears of New York followed with 
an account of the struggle of the City Mission Soci- 
eties to redeem the average city dweller. More than 
400,000 employable young people in New York can- 
not find work. They are neglected by the churches. 

Rev. L. W. Bumpus of Pittsburgh, Pa., portrayed 
the terrible shadows of loneliness in our great cities, 
the loneliness of a wandering child hidden from the 
face of the Father. 

Dr. W. Erdman Smith of Chicago, IIl., pointed 
out the dangers if we fail to win the citadels of sin, 
and change them into centers of righteousness. 

Dr. Ralph Mayberry of Los Angeles, Cal., told 
of the white harvests ready for the reapers in the 
cities. The church must spend herself to save the city 
and bring the millions to a knowledge of Christ. 

Following the report of the Committee on State 
Conventions by Dr. A. LeGrand of Wisconsin, a 
masterly address was given by Dr. Roy E. William- 
son, new Executive Secretary of the New York State 
Convention, on “Who is the State Convention?” in 
which he presented most impressively the enormous 
volume of activities of the State Convention and 
the responsibilities and work of its representatives. 
He concluded by calling for an Interpreter to come 
and interpret the work of the State Conventions. 

As he spoke, the curtains parted and a young 
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woman elegantly robed as the Spirit of the State 
Conventions came forward amid changing lights and 
other scenic effects. To a nameless and little inter- 
ested church member she gave a marvellous vision 
of the 36 State Conventions, composed of 400 local 
associations, with 1,700 home mission projects, 794 
missionary pastors in English speaking churches, 
287 pastors in foreign speaking groups, 36 Baptist 


Women’s State Wide organizations, 36 of State | 


Ministerial Associations, the W.W.G. and many 
other activities. This vision aroused the little inter- 
ested church member to pledge a new loyalty and 
support to the work of the Baptist State Conven- 
tions. The dramatization closed with a great com- 
pany of State Convention representatives, who had 
appeared on the platform in large groups as they 
were summoned, marching off with lighted candles 
to return to their respective States and carry to 
every nook and corner the blessed light of the gospel 
of Him who said: “I am the Light of the world.” 
The first day closed with a solemn benediction. 


| -/ 
The Information of the Church 
Friday, May 27th 
Reported by HENRY F. WIDEN 


HERE surely was an abundance in this year’s | 


“speech making” quantity program. The second 
day started early, at 8.15 o’clock, with a mission 
study class on “India,” led by Secretary Dana M. 
Albaugh. The industrial, agricultural, social and reli- 
gious conditions of India were extensively described. 
In many areas primitive methods are still in vogue, 
such as wooden hooked sticks instead of steel plows 
or a sewing man sitting in the market place holding a 
bit of cloth between his toes and using a simple needle 
instead of the electric sewing machine. Social stand- 
ards are still primitively low, while religiously the 
masses grope about in the darkness of superstition. 
To Christianity comes anew the arresting challenge 
to bring the Light of the World. 

When the Convention session opened, Dr. Charles 
Durden of Omaha, Neb., added a fourth to the al- 
ready interesting collection of gavels received by 
President Pierce. This gavel was made from walnut 
from the first house erected west of the Missouri 
River in Nebraska. 

After the formal reports by the General Council 
and the Convention Finance Committee, Foreign 
Secretary J. W. Decker presented a memorial resolu- 
tion that paid tribute to the recently assassinated 
President Herman C. Liu of Shanghai University. 
This was unanimously passed. 
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The program provided the next bour and a half for 
the report of the Council on Christian Education 
which for four long years had been wrestling with the 
problem of unifying the religious and missionary 
education activities of the denomination. A per- 
manent Council on Christian Education was pro- 
posed, representing the Publication Society, the 
Board of Education, the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, national missionary societies and the General 
Council, to unify the curriculum, the approach to the 
churches, and all related activities in a Christian 
educational program. To the surprise of everybody, 
nobody wanted to debate this, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. 


(Notre.—On Saturday morning an effort was made 
to have this report reconsidered on the ground that 
delegates had not been sufficiently informed in ad- 
vance concerning all its implications. For 15 minutes 
the debate was quite spirited and the resolution to 
reconsider was voted down. See page 351.—Ed.) 


Much ahead of schedule, the President called on 
Dr. Francis C. Stifler of the American Bible Society 
to fill in the time. He gave a most illuminating ad- 
dress on the development, growth and progress of 
printing and distributing Bibles among the nations 


' and peoples of the earth. The Bible has been trans- 


lated into 1,008 languages and dialects. He appealed 
for a larger and more sympathetic practical support. 

The forenoon session also provided for a recogni- 
tion of the tercentenaries of the two oldest Baptist 
churches in America. In an introductory statement 
from the American Baptist Historical Society, Rev. 
A. H. Haslem pointed out that this department of 
our denominational activities contains the largest 
Baptist documentary and historical collection in the 
world. Dr. A. W. Cleaves, pastor of the historic First 
Baptist Church of Providence, R. I., spoke felici- 
tously on the spirit of youthful audacity of this our 
oldest Baptist church which had been founded by 
Roger Williams. Rev. Wilbur Nelson, pastor of the 
other oldest Baptist church, the First Baptist John 
Clarke Memorial Church, of Newport, R. I., gra- 
ciously and informingly narrated the genesis and 
growth of this famous “meeting house,” whose 
founder was the erudite physician-theologian-mis- 
sionary-statesman-diplomat, Rev. John Clarke. Ap- 
propriately and enthusiastically the Convention 
joined in singing “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

A fraternal message was read by Secretary M. A. 
Levy from Dr. L. R. Scarborough, new President of 
Southern Baptist Convention. Rev. J. M. Dawson, 
fraternal delegate from the Southern Convention, 
spoke in behalf of the 4,500,000 Baptists of the South. 
Greetings were also received from the General Bap- 
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tists of America and the Disciples of Christ in 
America, while Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke brought greet- 
ings from the Baptist Union of Great Britain. 

A quartette of Wisconsin pastors sang “He Died 
of a Broken Heart for Thee,” as an introduction to 
worship services. Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis, 
Minn., preached the ‘“‘worship” sermon, from I Cor. 
15:58, in which he emphasized Paul’s plea for Chris- 
tian fellowship, steadfastness in service and im- 
mutability in the great doctrines of Christianity. 

The afternoon session was built around the theme, 
‘Better Informed Baptists.” As a new experiment in 
interpreting the annual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Secretary F. W. Padelford, by means of well- 
chosen stereopticon slides, gave a forceful presenta- 
tion, and vividly reviewed the year’s work of his 
Board which he has so ably served for 25 years. Two 
remarkable addresses on education followed. The 
educational opportunity and responsibility of the 
Church for education was persuasively argued by 
President Paul L. Thompson of Shurtleff College. 
He called for consistent rethinking of our educa- 
tional philosophy and vigorously urged the “‘Claims 
of the Christian College Upon the Interest and Sup- 
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port of the Church.” The second address was by Dr. / 


Howard Thurman, Dean of Howard University / 
(Negro), of Washington, D. C., on the theme, ““The' 


Evaluation of Our Christian Testimony in Negro ~ 


Education.” Tracing the economic and psychological 
trends and developments of the American Negro, 
Dean Thurman impressively pictured the transform- 
ing power of the religion of Jesus in social elevation 
and religious character uplift—a “great moral 
adventure” in racial redemption. This is the con- 
tribution of the Christian church to Negro education. 

For the first time in its history the Convention 
assigned adequate program time for a consideration 
of the denominational press. In introducing this, 
President Pierce declared that as a denomination, 
Baptists were becoming religious illiterates. In an 
eloquent address Dr. F. H. Farrington of Chicago, 
Ill., set forth ‘““The Religious Press and the Church.” 
He deplored the ominous decline both in number of 
papers and in circulation which the denominational 
press of all churches had experienced in recent years. 
Editor W. B. Lipphard of Missions emphasized the 
contribution that Missions is making to world un- 
derstanding, Baptist progress, personal inspiration, 
and to the sustaining of Christian convictions in a 
time of confusion and disillusionment. Editor J. W. 
Bradbury of The Watchman-Examiner spoke on the 
contribution to Christianity that has been and still 
is being made by the denominational press in mould- 
ing intelligent religious knowledge, Baptist cohesive 
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faith, and the enlargement of denominational fellow- 
ship. “Other Baptist Papers’’ were represented by Rev. 
Mike C. Elliott of Chicago, Ill., who reminded the 
Convention that the Baptists alone of the major sized 
denominations do not have an official news bureau 
nor an officially sponsored weekly periodical. 

The evening session was announced as “Home 
Mission Night.” As its prelude, an interesting moving 
picture film featured Bacone College and its service 
in furnishing higher education under Christian aus- 
pices for young American Indians. Another phase 
of Home Mission work, the rural church, was featured 
in the award, made annually since 1932, of the Rosa 
A. Hall Honor Certificate to Rev. C. R. McBride of 
Honey Creek, Wis., and to Rev. Floyd McDermott 
of Hannibal, N. Y., for “outstanding service in rural 
fields.” Several home missionary pastors were in- 
troduced, all of whom responded briefly with ringing 
testimonies of the value of their respective kingdom 
tasks. Rev. A. Franklin Fisher of Detroit, Mich. 
speaking on “Negro Leaders in Northern Cities,” 
described how 3,000,000 Negroes were scattered in 
cities of the North seeking economic and social 
advancement, as well as a new freedom in which they 
might express the religious aspirations of their race. 
What will Baptists do to meet their deepest needs of 
spiritual leadership? Against the background of his 
stirring plea the choir of the Calvary (Negro) Baptist / 
church, Milwaukee, sang with all the fervor of the ~ 
Negro heart, “I am Singing in My Soul.” 

The Milwaukee Christian Center then staged a 
demonstrative sketch, “Human Life in the Christian 
Center,” by a group of boys, girls, and adults, setting 
forth the ministry of this fine missionary service. 
Rev. Edward Catlos of Chicago supplemented that 
with an exceedingly informing address on ‘‘Achieve- 
ments in Christian Centers.” 

Baptists have long known that the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society maintains a Missionary 
Training School in Chicago. Few of them were aware 
of the personal charm and the singing ability of its 
student personnel. Both charm and singing were 
superbly demonstrated when 50 students in robes of 
black and white marched down the long aisle to the 
stage and sang and later participated in the final 
pageant of the evening. 

“‘Asiatics in the United States” was the intriguing 
topic discussed by Rev. Charles R. Shepherd, mis- 
sionary for 15 years among Chinese in San Francisco. 

A happily conceived and nobly expressed address 
by Miss Alice Brimson of New York, was her inau- 
gural as new Secretary of the Woman’s Society. In 
graphic word pictures she depicted the fine mission- 
ary achievements of the Society. 
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The session closed with a pageant in dedication of 
the gifts of the 60th anniversary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. Mrs. Sheldon, as the inter- 
preter, explained its purpose. On the stage was a 
gigantic 12-foot candle around which were grouped 
38 C.W.C. children, 38 W.W.G. girls, and back of 
them 38 women, each representing a State participat- 
ing in the 60th birthday celebration of the past year. 
Miss Garnett Kager, as the Spirit of Home Missions, 
led in a litany during which in turn two children, two 
Guild girls and finally two women came to the base 
of the candle bringing offerings from their respective 
groups. As these gifts were presented the light of the 
great candle and the lighting of the stage increased to 
show the growing candle-power of missionary giving. 
Then the Training School Glee Club singing “For- 
ward Through the Ages” from the rear of the audi- 
torium led the march of a long procession of mission- 
aries and people from the mission stations. When all 
were massed on the stage, the entire company — 
women, Guild girls, Crusaders, and missionaries— 
raised their candles. All joined in singing “Holy, 
Holy, Holy”’ as the curtains closed on a scene of color 
and uplifted candles glowing against the dark back- 
ground of the stage. 


yk ok > 
The Fellowship of the Church 


Saturday, May 28th 
Reported by ELEANOR SMITH 


i bus third day was greeted with an unusually 
large attendance. After the opening prayer by 
Rev. Gustave Anderson of Danville, Iowa, the report 
of the Ministers Council was presented by its retir- 
ing President, Dr. R. J. Shell of Chicago, Ill. He 
likened the Council to a new baby, nursed along by 
devoted parents, nurses and physicians, until it had 
reached the half-grown stage of development. Nearly 
half of the 4,800 active pastors in the Northern 
Baptist Convention are now members. New Presi- 
dent is Dr. C. W. Atwater of Indianapolis, Ind. 

In characteristic vigorous style Rev. Luther 
Wesley Smith of Syracuse, N. Y., presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Youth Movement Con- 
tinuation. He reviewed the work of the committee 
for the past year and spoke in particular of the four- 
day seminar held in Chicago. 

A proposal submitted by Dr. J. W. Brougher, Sr., 
to reconsider the unification of missionary educa- 
tion, Christian education and young people’s work, 
precipitated a lively debate. Dr. Brougher moved 
that the operation of the plan be deferred one year 
to permit the fullest possible study of all that 
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is involved. However, the Convention seemed satis- 
fied and the proposal to reconsider was lost. 

Convention Vice-President E. J. Anderson then 
introduced Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette of 
the Yale University Divinity School, the Northern 
Baptist delegate to the Conference on the World 
Council of Churches, held in Utrecht, Holland, in 
May, from which he had just returned. He delivered 
a most inspiring and informing address on the pur- 
poses of the Council and the constitution drafted at 
the meeting in Holland. The Council declares itself to 
be “a fellowship of churches which accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” Six major aims of 
the Council are: to facilitate common action by the 
churches; to promote codperation and study; to 
promote the growth of ecumenical consciousness in 
the members of all churches; to call regional world 
conferences on special subjects as occasion may re- 
quire; to provide an opportunity for united action in 
matters of common interest; to take action on behalf 
of the churches. The World Council shall not legislate 
for the churches. It is to be their servant. An assem- 
bly of 450 members will meet once in five years. 
A central committee of 90 members will meet once 
a year. Prof. Latourette then raised the important 
question: Shall the Northern Baptist Convention 
join the World Council? In answer to that Dr. H. W. 
Virgin of Chicago proposed that the Convention 
Committee on Relations with other Religious Bodies 
explore the constitution and that its reeommenda- 
tions be presented to the Convention at the next 
annual meeting. This was unanimously approved. 

Dr. James H. Rushbrooke of London, England, 
General Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, 
whose lovable personality has won for him hosts of 
friends in every continent, addressed the Convention 
on “Baptists as Defenders of Religious Freedom.” 
In masterly fashion he described the growing 
pressure against religious liberty in Spain, Germany, 
Russia, Italy and Rumania. Except in Soviet Rus- 
sia, there is no state in which restrictions have been 
so numerous and denial of freedom so prevalent as 
in Rumania. He spoke of his recent interview with 
King Carol of Rumania, in which the King gave as- 
surance that everything possible would be done to 
help restore religious liberty in Rumania. He further- 
more promised to remove the grievances which 
Rumanian Baptists have endured. Instructions 
have been issued to permit the opening of Baptist 
churches that have been closed and henceforth to 
leave them undisturbed. 

The session closed with a worship service led by 
Dr. J. C. Massee, his address being an eloquent ex- 
position of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Saturday afternoon was reserved for sightseeing, 
and recreation, and the evening for banquets. At 
the men’s banquet, in charge of R. C. Hassrick, 
brief addresses were made by A. J. Hudson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, I. W. Schmidt of Chicago, IIl., and Dr. F. 
W. Meyer, medical missionary at Capiz, Philippine 
Islands. The main address by Headmaster C. C. 
Tillinghast of the Horace Mann School of New York 
had as its theme “Our Heritage.” He deplored the 
custom of “joining churches as readily as one joins 
a golf club and then paying dues half as frequently.” 
He warned the 500 men present not only against the 
“foes of the church on the outside which can be com- 
bated easily,” but also against the “termites that 
bore from within. If we fail to pay more attention to 
the inner life of the church, it is likely to collapse.” 

The women’s banquet heard Mrs. Andrew Mac- 
Leish assign the underlying cause of all the unrest, 
insecurity, threats upon democracy and religion to- 
day as “a lack of true brotherhood as found in 
Christianity.” Mrs. Jean Beaven Abernethy, second 
speaker, assailed the efforts of the fascist states to 
substitute nationalism for religion and to limit or 
restrict women’s place in the world merely to pro- 
duce children to enhance the state. Christianity 
alone can answer the puzzled modern young woman 
who wants to know what to do with her life. 

Another overflow crowd at the young people’s 
banquet heard Rev. Ralph Walker of Los Angeles, 
Cal., urge youth to strive for selflessness and to iden- 
tify itself with some absorbing spiritual cause. 





Herbert B. Clark. 
He was President 
at Philadelphia 


James H. Rushbrooke, Ambassador of 
Baptist world brotherhood and good will 
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The Inspiration of the Church 


Sunday, May 29th 
Reported by J. P. DAVIES 


HE fog lifted Sunday morning in time to ac- 

commodate the early risers who gathered for an 
eight o’clock service of worship in beautiful Juneau’ 
Park on the lake front. They were addressed by 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke. At nine o’clock Bible classes 
for men and women were held. Mrs. E. J. Anderson 
showed the women how the International lesson, a 
temperance lesson, could be adapted to the particu- 
lar needs of the occasion. Judge E. J. Millington, 
told the men how strong men are summoned to 
contend for a social order that rests on the sov- 
ereignty of God, the sacredness of personality, and 
the primacy of righteousness. 

The great auditorium was well filled for the Con- 
vention worship service, with sermon by Prof. Gor- 
don Poteat, formerly of the University of Shanghai, 
now of Crozer Theological Seminary. 

Based on the fifth chapter of Revelation, his ser- 
mon was designed to clarify our vision and fortify 
our hearts in the conflict between the worship of the 
true God and the demand that we pay allegiance to 
false gods. It is today in the totalitarian states that 
men are called upon to give their complete loyalty 
to nation or class or color, just as in the early Chris- 
tian centuries men had to choose between the wor- 
ship of a cruel Caesar and the worship of God. 





Earle V. Pierce. 
He was President 
at Milwaukee 
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Is it then an idle dream, he continued, when we 
talk of crowning Christ as King? Nay, for on our 
side are the inexorable laws of God written in the 
constitution of the world and in the nature of man. 
Eventually those who defy the laws of God dash 
themselves to pieces. Violence overreaches itself. 

In the face of the demands of the false gods, he 
concluded, what must we Christians do? We must 
close up our ranks recognizing as our compatriots 
all who give the password, “Jesus is Lord.” We must 
give wholehearted devotion to Him, making His 
kingdom our major interest. The devotion of the 
Japanese people to their emperor is more whole- 
hearted than the devotion of the American Chris- 
tians to Christ. We must share more fully with those 
engaged in sacrificial service. 

At the close of this stirring and eloquent sermon 
the choir sang, “Worthy is the Lamb,” from 
Handel’s The Messiah. It was a large united choir, 
composed of groups from the Missionary Training 
School, Wayland Academy, and several churches. 

Sunday afternoon brought a great missionary 
session. On the spacious stage sat scores of mission- 
aries and new appointees of all the missionary soci- 
eties. Miss Goldie Nicholson of Japan was the first 
speaker. She spoke on “Christ Moves on in Japan.” 
She assured us that Japanese parents, although im- 
poverished and bereaved, still send their children to 
Christian schools. Although the Christian move- 
ment is not strong enough to check the military 


movement, still there are Christian soldiers, under | 


conscription, trying to serve the Lord. Japan needs 
Christ more than ever today. 

As a program buffer between Japan and China, 
Rev. R. I. Wilson spoke on the situation in America. 
He urged a higher conception of Christ’s church. It 


is not merely a place for good fellowship but its 


function is to give the world an experience of God. 
Dr. Earl B. Cressy, recently arrived from China, 
pictured the present situation there. It was surpris- 
ing to learn that evangelistic bands are allowed to 
preach the gospel among communist soldiers. They 
should really be called ex-communists because they 
have largely given up their Marxist ideology and 
have substituted anti-Nipponism and patriotism. 
Another encouraging sign is found in the announce- 
ment made by Madame Chiang to a gathering of 
missionaries in Hankow that the government has 
decided to allow religious courses again within the 
curriculum of mission schools. (See page 329.) 
Secretary J. W. Decker followed, discussing the 
conflict between China and Japan, a subject on 
which he is very well informed. No nation is morally 
prepared to intervene in this conflict with military 
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force. This war is demonstrating the sacrificial de- 
votion of our missionaries and their Chinese col- 
leagues. New avenues of service have opened up in 
these critical times. In remote West China oppor- 
tunities for witnessing are multiplied. In South 
China some Christians fled from the cities and, like 
the early Christians, “went everywhere preaching 
the word.” Japanese Christians are under the pitiless 
spotlight of public opinion. The government expects 
them to declare that this is a war of self-defense 
which will ultimately benefit China. 

Then followed that annual impressive and inspir- 
ing program feature, the presentation of this year’s 
new appointees of our various national organiza- 
tions. They were introduced in groups, their par- 
ents and pastors standing with them. Several were 
called upon for brief statements of their missionary 
call and purpose. The audience was most apprecia- 
tive of this offering of young lives. This impressive 
service was brought to a close with a solemn prayer 
of dedication by Rev. Charles Durden of Omaha. 

The evening session was another highly inspiring 
missionary session. Secretary R. L. Howard gave an 
exceedingly informing address on India. He de- 
scribed conditions in that land based on his long 
tour last year. He made five points: (1) India stands 
for peace. The deadlock between the Indian Con- 
gress Party and the British government is broken. 
We may expect freedom to worship God. (2) Indian 
politicians are talking in Christian terms. Gandhi 
speaks of the outcastes as the offspring of God. 
(3) Caste people and the outcastes are being brought 
together. The latter in some localities now have 
access to the temples. (4) Indian Christians, al- 
though the poorest of the poor, give and give gen- 
erously. (5) Their Christianity is contagious. 

Miss Alice Veeraswamy and Miss Vashapogu 
Gulbhanu, both of South India, dressed in their 
native costume, spoke of their personal experiences, 
and made the whole missionary enterprise seem 
more real and intimate. For here were real products 
of Christian missions. 

The closing address was by Rev. Frank B. Fager- 
burg of Los Angeles. Although handicapped by the 
lateness of the hour, Dr. Fagerburg held the atten- 
tion of the great audience through to the end. 
Drawing on his observations and experiences during 
a visit to the Far East, his address was a reply to 
those who regard missions as a failure. The mis- 
sionary cause has succeeded far beyond the hopes of 
the pioneers. Communist Russia, he said, believes 
in the text, “The field is the world.” So does the 
American business man. How much more should the 
church of Christ! 
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The Service of the Church 


Monday, May 30th 
Reported by A. C. HANNA 


HE early morning mission study class having 
had two sessions on “India,” the remaining two 
had as their topic “The Church and the City,” under 
the leadership of Secretary J. W. Thomas. His dis- 
cussion of the subject was marked by earnestness, 


vigor of utterance, and heart-stirring emphasis. 
“Unless we can win the city for Jesus Christ,” he ) 


said, “then we have lost America.” 

Promptly at 9:15, the Convention was called to 
~ order by President Pierce. There was a very sparse 
attendance. Already delegates and visitors had be- 
gun drifting homeward, or were perhaps outdoors, 
observing the Memorial Day holiday. 

After prayer by Dr. Gordon Baker of New York 
City, Chairman Hugh Burr, of the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented its report. He called especial 
attention to the introductory paragraph, which he 
said begins the Report on the high plane of a church 
covenant, as follows: “Having been led as we be- 
lieve by the Spirit of God to come together in this 
city of Milwaukee for counsel and conference and to 
seek the will of Almighty God in all matters pertain- 
ing to our common responsibilities.” Printed copies 
of the resolutions had been distributed, and the 
various sections were, for the most part, adopted 
in routine fashion, with only minor amendments. 
Dr. Gordon Baker injected an interesting feature by 
reminding us of the repeated admonitions by the 
Editor of Misstons that resolutions should be vital, 
truly representative of the thought of the denomi- 
nation, and that they should be made effective. 

There was so little debate over the resolutions, 
that the Convention got ahead of its schedule. So 
the annual elections of officers and board members 
were started much ahead of time. This resulted in 
great confusion, when it came to the vote for Con- 
vention President. Dr. Gordon Palmer was nomi- 
nated from the floor as alternate candidate. Since all 
other nominations by the Nominating Committee 
had been passed viva voce, this exception necessi- 
tated use of the printed ballots, and repeated warn- 
ings from the President that only registered dele- 
gates wearing badges, could vote. Mr. A. J. Hudson 
was elected President by a large majority. 

Soon after, Dr. Gordon Palmer, entering the audi- 
torium, asked permission to speak, and explained 
that the nomination of himself had been made en- 
tirely without his knowledge while he was absent 
from the auditorium. With sincerity and an em- 
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phasis that swept the audience, he affirmed his loy- 
alty to the incoming President. 

After this excitement, the Convention settled 
down to hear a stirring address upon the work of 
Christian Hospitals, by Secretary Newton B. Davis, 
of the Methodist Board of Homes and Hospitals. 

In the closing devotional address Dr. Charles R. 
Heimsath spoke on our having the mind of Christ. 
We must, he said, not only believe in Christ, but 
also believe with Christ. To be born again, a man 
must be changed not only in heart but in mind—in 
his thinking. 

The afternoon was marked by a still decreasing 
audience. The first part of the session was devoted 
to reports by the workers of the Publication Society. 
Rev. Howard Parry, of the Chapel Car “Immanuel,” 

/described vividly the work of a chapel-car mission- 


ary with its great opportunities. He reminded us 


that there are 8,000 villages or communities in the 
United States which have no church of any kind, 
not even a Sunday school. Editor Stanley Gillett, of 
Young People’s Publications, declared the printing 
press to be the most important machine in the world. 
He spoke of the vast, incalculable amount of read- 
ing-matter poured forth by the printing presses of 
the country, but reminded us that there was all the 
more need for what is issued by the Publication 
Society. He gave many informing and interesting 
facts and statistics as to the great work carried on, 
especially with regard to the publication of Sunday- 
school helps, and also good juvenile literature. 

Miss Pearl Rosser, Director of Children’s Work, 
gave us, in her usual fascinating manner, a descrip- 
tion of the work of her department, the training of 
leaders. What is the difference, she asked, between 
Christian education and evangelism? There is none. 
The former is a method of evangelism. 

The remainder of the afternoon was assigned to 
the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit Board, 
which crammed an hour with information. Perhaps 
the most vital suggestion was one to the effect that 
every church once each year should give to the 
Board an offering made in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. After the presentation of the regular 
report by Secretary P. C. Wright, there was an in- 
teresting “Tri-Part Inquiry,” patterned after a radio 
interview, carried on by a layman, Col. Oliver J. 
Troster, a pastor, Rev. Frank M. Swaffield, and a 
Secretary of the M. & M. Board, Rev. M. Forest 
Ashbrook. This unique discussion brought out such 
facts as that both government and business are 
promoting pension systems as never before, and 
further, that the benefits from the M. & M. pension 
are much greater than from any insurance company. 
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The session closed with an address, “The Con- 
servation of the Ministry,” by Dr. Thomas A. Staf- 
ford, Treasurer of the Methodist Board of Pensions 
and Relief. Waste, he pointed out, is a sin, particu- 
larly when it is waste of personality.. And that is 
just the phrase to use, he said, when ministers 
are left to worry lest old age should leave them 
and their dependents in poverty and even severe 
hardship. 

At the evening session, after a moving picture 
film by Dr. Harry S. Myers, entitled “What Dr. 
Bowler Saw,” came the address of the evening, by 
Dr. W. H. Bowler himself, upon his recent visit to 
the mission fields. It was a masterly address, deliv- 
ered with great power to an audience that listened 
with profound attention for over an hour. Striking 
incident, fascinating anecdote, thrilling description, 
with the deeper note of earnest spiritual feeling, 
characterized it throughout. Dr. Bowler showed 
us vividly the “inconceivable poverty, the dirt, the 
ignorance, the disease beyond description,” of coun- 
tries to which the missionaries go. But he showed 
us still more impressively what Baptist missions are 
accomplishing against these dreadful conditions and 
in triumphing over the forces of sin. 

Then came what was perhaps the most thrilling 
program feature of the Convention. A pageant, en- 
titled “The Door is Open,” staged by Milwaukee 
Baptists under the direction of Mrs. Maurice A. 
' Levy, was a portrayal of what the cause of Christ 
has cost in suffering and sacrifice. A detailed evalua- 
tion of this dramatization would fail utterly to indi- 
cate its power and effect. If any were present who 
had expected a mediocre performance, they were 
swept off their feet by the power and success of the 
performance. Whether it was the early struggles for 
religious liberty in America, or the sufferings of 
Adoniram and Ann Judson in Burma, the great 
gathering saw vividly portrayed something of what 
heroes and heroines of the past have dared and done 
for Jesus Christ. 


sob oF 
The Power of the Church 


Tuesday, May 31st 
Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


T SEEMED as if nearly everybody had gone 
home, for less than 50 people gathered for the 
mission study class at 8:15 a.m. led by Secretary J. W. 
Thomas. But the 50 were amply rewarded by his 
illuminating survey of “The Church and the City.” 
When the Convention opened an hour later the 
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crowd (?) had grown to 143 by actual count! Un- 
daunted and undiscouraged by this sparse attend- 
ance, President Pierce called on Rev. C. G. Hansen of 
Wisconsin to offer prayer and then introduced the 
annual parade of committee reports. In the absence 
of chairmen, Secretary Levy served as convenient 
spokesman for half a dozen committees, on Denom- 
inational Calendar, Exemption from Military Serv- 
ice for Conscientious Objectors, American Home, 
Race Relations, Public Relations, and Hospitals. 

Four other committees had spokesmen present. 

Dr. H. C. Gleiss of the Committee on Baptists Using 
Foreign Languages spoke enthusiastically of the 
100th anniversary celebration in Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 8th—11th of this year to commemorate a 
century of missionary effort among the foreign- 
speaking Americans that began with the Germans 
and later with the Swedes. Secretary C. M. Gallup 
reviewed the efforts to codrdinate Baptist historical 
societies and libraries. Mr. Lewis Milam of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., outlined the work of the National 
Council of Baptist Men in missionary education, 
personal evangelism, and church advance. He cited in 
particular the successful men’s retreats, that at 
Detroit having brought together 1,000 men to hear 
Dr. Pierce. Earnestly Dr. G. Pitt Beers discussed the 
report of the Council on World Evangelization which 
operates without budget, office, or staff, but tries 
nevertheless to stimulate the world evangelistic 
program of the denomination and to urge Baptists to 
recognize the sense of need in today’s world, the sense 
of God, and the sense of their own mission. 

That Northern Baptists are developing an ecu- 
menical spirit was evidenced in Mrs. O. R. Judd’s 
report of Baptist Delegates to the Federal Council, 
and in Dr. H. V. Virgin’s Report of the Committee on 
Relations with Other Religious Bodies. In his ab- 
sence the report was presented by Dr. C. W. At- 
water, another member of the Committee. The report 
deplored ‘“‘the weakness in the divided voices of 
Christendom” and the “evils that may have resulted 
from the divisions which exist.”’ It reprinted in full 
the Affirmation of Unity adopted at the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh last August. 
(See Misstons, November, 1937, page 538.) 

Following several routine recommendations from 
the General Council, greetings from Nicaragua pre- 
sented by Rev. Samuel E. Ortegon of Los Angeles, 
authorization of messages of sympathy to Dr. George 
W. Truett in the hospital, and to the surviving family 
of Dr. Emory W. Hunt, the session closed with a 
worship service by Rev. J. W. McCrossen. Based on 
“The Cross in Modern Life,” the youthful New 
Jersey pastor emphasized that the cross is the most 
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important mark of true discipleship, must be the one 
ideal of our praying, and must be the standard of all 
Christian action. Here is the power of the Church. 

The crowd was slightly larger in the afternoon, 
possibly exceeding 400 by the time the session was 
well under way. The entire session was devoted to 
evangelism. Following the opening prayer by Presi- 
dent S. C. Ross of Wayland Academy, Dr. W. E. 
Woodbury, Secretary of Evangelism, gave a heart 
searching, eloquent address on “Problems and 
Progress in Evangelism.” As to the problems of which 
there are three as uniformly admitted to him by 
pastors, namely, the godlessness of this age, the 
worldly living of Christians, and the scarcity of work- 
ers for effective personal work, he suggested prayer 
as the only remedy, for it was the method of Jesus in 
dealing with the problems of his time. As to progress, 
Dr. Woodbury said that Baptists had gone backward 
during the past 10 years, with 60,000 baptisms 10 
years ago and only 40,000 last year, but that now 
there were bright signs of a change in trend. 

The next hour proved to be one of the most inspir- 
ing on the entire program. It is a colossal pity that 
only 400 instead of 4,000 delegates were there to feel 
its stimulus. In 10-minute speeches for each, five 
pastors and one professor discussed various phases of 
evangelism as experienced in their own ministries. 
Rev. H. S. Wold of Witten, S. D., described the diffi- 
culties in rural evangelism on a rural field where 
paganism flourishes just as in the cities. Rev. Harold 
Abbot of Everett, Mass., showed persuasively how all 
of us can be personal evangelists. Longer pastorates 
were urged by Rev. H. C. Mathews of Fresno, Cal., 
as essential to successful pastoral evangelism. Rev. 
John Bunyan Smith of San Diego, Cal., discussed 
mass evangelism, declaring that Christianity began 
in an experience of mass evangelism on Pentecost. 
Prof. B. T. Livingston of Eastern Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pa., offered valuable suggestions 
for training in evangelism. Rev. C. W. Atwater of 
Indianapolis, Ind., summarized the dynamic of 
evangelism by saying that “It depends not upon 
the might and power of man, or the uniqueness or 
perfection of plans and methods, but upon obedience 
to the contro! of God’s Spirit.’”’ After a brief open 
forum the session closed with an address by Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader, Federal Council Secretary of 
Evangelism. 

The evening session began with a moving picture 
film by Dr. Harry S. Myers which featured ‘“Touch- 
ing the Untouchables”’ of India. After some final 
business including the introduction of the Milwaukee 
Committee of Arrangements who received an enthusi- 
astic vote of appreciation, President Pierce happily 
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introduced his successor in office, A. J. Hudson of 
Cleveland, who responded briefly. 

Three addresses were scheduled. Although the 
audience was small, it was nevertheless a representa- 
tive crowd that comfortably filled the front of the 
vast auditorium and also the front rows of the mez- 
zanine and balcony. They had come because of inter- 
est in ecumenical Christianity, for the three ad- 
dresses related respectively to the three world confer- 
ences held last summer in Great Britain, the World 
Conference on Religion in London, the World Con- 
ference on Church and State in Oxford, and the 
World Conference on Faith and Order in Edinburgh. 
The first was discussed by Rev. Samuel M. Ortegon 
of Los Angeles, a Mexican Baptist pastor. 

The Oxford Conference (which was covered in de- 
tail in Misstons last September and October) was 
reviewed in comprehensive yet brief fashion by Dr. 
E. A. Fridell, ‘who suggested that every Baptist 


church: (1) study the Oxford reports; (2) extend the 


areas of understanding in their communities; and (3) 


- enlist in the world advance of the churches. Baptists 


may do one of three things, he concluded: (1) We 
may insist that we alone have the truth and refuse 
codperation with others who take the name of Christ. 
(2) We may seek to resist and suppress all who differ 
from us. (3) We may move with courage to share our 
truth and the truth of others. 

It was fitting that the larger aspects of Christian 
unity should be the conclusion of the Convention. 
To Dr. Charles L. Seasholes was assigned the task of 
interpreting the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order. It was also reported in Missions last fall. 
(See November issue, pages 530-537.) After telling in 
detail the story of the conference, he urged Baptist 
codperation in the movement toward unity, yet 
with certain safeguards. Baptists have always in- 
sisted upon freedom from creedal or ecclesiastical 
conformity in their own fellowship. We would be 
foolish indeed to strain the denominational gnat only 
to swallow the ecumenical camel. But the place to 
count for something in this movement is on the inside. 
In conclusion he asked, “Was the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence only a wave of spiritual enthusiasm that is now 
receding?” His reply was decidedly negative. Its 
wave was part of a tide of yearning in the hearts of 
Christians everywhere for a deeper unity with one 
another in Christ, a tide against which no sectarian 
King Canutes can set their wills. “The wave may be 
defeated, but the tide is sure to win.” 

After an announcement that registration had 
recorded 1,859 delegates and 1,482 visitors, a total of 
3,341, and after a closing prayer by the President the 
Convention adjourned. 
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College Students 
and World Peace 


OLLEGE students ought 

to take a strong stand 

for peace, since if war comes, 

it inevitably lays its heaviest 

toll upon them. That the 

students have become aware of this and are insisting 

on being considered is one of the encouraging signs 
of the times. 

Since I am now living in Providence and within 
a stone’s throw of Brown University campus, I have 
noted with particular interest in this connection the 
Peace Survey recently conducted for the United 
Student Peace Committee, by The Daily Herald, 
student paper of Brown University. In this poll more 
than 36,800 students participated, representing 26 
states and more than 100 colleges. The answers to 
the questions, which covered a number of sub-issues, 
were significant as showing discriminating and 
thoughtful consideration. One familiar with the 
Brown traditions and spirit would expect a live in- 
terest on the Brown campus in public affairs and 
issues of liberty and democracy. 

Five questions were submitted. The first covered 
boycott, withdrawal from China, the neutrality act, 
and collective security through joint action by Great 
Britain, France and the United States. The vote 
gave two to one for American withdrawal from 
China and neutrality, 29% for Japanese boycott. 

The second question, on the R.O.T.C. brought a 
decisive total of 60% for optional drill, as against 
17.4% for compulsory and 19.5% for abolition—a 
pretty strong showing in opposition. Indeed, entire 
abolition was favored over the establishment of 
compulsory drill. 

The third question occasioned a surprise in its 
vote of 26.3% for a Revised League of Nations, with 
the United States as a leading member. This was 
evidently regarded as the best peace security. It was 
accompanied by a vote of 42% for neutrality, and 
28.4% for economic and 20.08% for military sanc- 
tions; while 17.9% voted for isolation. In his inter- 
pretation of the vote the secretary of the Student 
Committee says: 

“The largest vote cast for any subquestion was that on 
fighting in defense of continental America should it be 
invaded. On the other hand the Survey presents a mandate 
from students to participate in no foreign war; with a 
small percentage (11.7) expressing willingness to defend 
American ‘rights abroad,’ an equally small percentage 
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“@he Gaditor Gmeritus says: 


ready to fight in any war; and 12.9% taking the Oxford 
pledge to fight in no war.” 


As seen by those who have had charge of it on 
the Brown campus, the survey indicates most clearly 
that students are well divided in their peace plat- 
forms, with minds of their own; that they are still 
definitely interested in the idea of world codpera- 
tion through a League of Nations toward securing 
peace and achieving disarmament; that they still 
reflect the ideas that kept the United States out of 
the League in 1920—refusal to apply sanctions to 
guarantee the peace; that they are not very em- 
phatic in supporting a Japanese boycott, contrary 
to exaggerated reports; and that they are emphatic 
in supporting no foreign war. The vote for progres- 
sive disarmament was a little over 40%. 

Now, I do not for a moment suppose that a stu- 
dent poll like this will suffice to prevent war, in case 
we should have a President without honor who will 
pledge peace and deliberately break his word, or a 
subservient Secretary of State, in whose grip the 
people, including students, might be the helpless vic- 
tims. But I do think, all the same, that it is not only 
desirable but important for our students and other 
groups of young people to pay close attention to 
these great subjects, and to express strongly their 
convictions and resolves. And it has been most 
gratifying, as I have contrasted the hasty and unin- 
formed radicalism of many of the foreign youth 
uprisings with the national conventions and surveys 
and public actions of our American youth, to mark 
the impartiality and sanity and seriousness of their 
discussions and plainly expressed opinions. 

This student poll was followed on the Brown Uni- 
versity campus on Wednesday, April 27, by a Stu- 
dent Protest Against War, with stirring addresses. 
Similar services marked student rallies which in 
increasing number have been features of Peace 
Day in colleges throughout the country. 

Bearing the ineffaceable imprint of Roger Wil- 
liams it is fitting that Brown University should be 
in the forefront for world liberty and peace. 


A Memory 

I love to remember Herman Liu as I last saw him 
at an informal luncheon given him by some New 
York admirers, limited in numbers by the hotel’s 
private dining room capacity which was severely 
tested. The Chinese are credited with immobile and 
inexpressive faces, but President Liu’s face was 
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radiant as he surveyed the enthusiastic company 
surrounding him. He brought new life into the room 
when he entered, and his joyousness of spirit was 
contagious. When it came to the speaking he listened 
modestly to the genuine words of praise and after 
courteous acknowledgment passed at once to the 
work of Christianity in China and the claims of 
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Shanghai University on the Baptists. He was suf- 
fused in his subject, and his words were glowing with 
feeling. His people and cause were well represented 
in the after-dinner response of that day. We had 
seen a truly great leader of China and were the 
better for it. His simplicity was his charm; his faith 
in China was level with his trust in God. 


His Spirit Marches On 


A tributeto President Herman C. E. Liuof Shanghai University 
who was assassinated April 7, 1938 on the streets of Shanghai 


T WAS on a hot June day in 
1915, at Hankow, Central 
China, when I first met Herman 
Liu. Through the 23 years since 
then I have retained a vivid recol- 
lection of him and of our conver- 
sation. “I am Herman Liu,” said 
the youth who knocked at my 
hotel door. There was something 
remarkably winsome about him. 
He told me that he was a student 
at William Nast College at Kuki- 
ang, a Methodist junior school, 
where he had been sent by Dr. 
Emilie Bretthauer, medical mis- 
sionary of our Woman’s Board. 
Quickly he told me of his life 
plans. Plainly Dr. Bretthauer had 
been his heroine and his inspira- 
tion. In her hospital at Hanyang 
his mother had been a nurse since 
his father’s death. Under her in- 
fluence he would be a physician. 
Our next meeting was in Chi- 
cago three years later. After a pre- 
medical course at Soochow Uni- 
versity, Dr. Bretthauer had sent 
him to one of the great medical 
schools in America. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, of Glen- 
coe, Ill., heard the story of Her- 
man’s aspirations they enabled the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society to see him through his 
work in America. Mr. MacLeish 
often said it was the best invest- 
ment he and his wife ever made. 
But one day Herman Liu came 
to me and insisted that he could 
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Herman C. E. Liu 


not overcome his abhorrence for 
the dissecting-room. It really 
made him ill. Therefore he would 
never become a good physician. 
“However, I have discovered,” he 
said, “that I do have some of the 
aptitudes of an educator.” So for 
education he prepared. He became 
a Master of Arts at the University 
of Chicago, and a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at Columbia University. 

In 1922 he returned to China 
and became national secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He traveled widely, made 
friends everywhere, and enjoyed a 
valnable experience. 

In 1927 the terrific storms of 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian 
sentiment were sweeping China, 


Christian schools especially were 
being attacked. One of many de- 
mands was that such schools in- 


" ‘stall Chinese presidents. Shanghai 


University, under the leadership 
of Frank J. White, had become a 
great school, with a large enrol- 
ment and commodious buildings 
on a campus of 50 acres outside of 
Shanghai. Thus in 1928, as suc- 
cessor to Dr. F. J. White, Dr. Liu 
was elected to the presidency, the 
first Chinese to hold that position. 
No one who was present will ever 
forget the scene on the platform of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
at Denver in 1929, when in Chi- 
nese fashion Dr. White bowed low 
to Dr. Liu, hailing him gladly as 
“My President.” The incident was 
a symbol of a new era in missions. 

The years that followed the up- 
heavals of 1927 were filled with 
problems for Christian educators 
in China. In 1931 the Japanese 
invaded Shanghai, established an 
aviation field next to the Univer- 
sity. Its faculty was compelled to 
leave the campus and conduct its 
work in a smaller way in the Inter- 
national Settlement. Even then 
President Liu was reported as 
being on the “black-list” of the in- 
vaders. In time there came a 
period of comparative quiet in 
which the University joined with 
other forces to create a new China. 
But the respite was brief. In Aug- 
ust, 1937, China was invaded 
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again. Quickly the University 
once more found itself within the 
Japanese lines. Members of the 
faculty and their families (Chinese 
and American) barely escaped 
with their lives by night, leaving 
practically all their possessions to 
be looted. Exactly what has hap- 
pened to the University buildings, 
with library and scientific equip- 
ment, now occupied by Japanese 
forces, remains to be seen. When, 
if ever, the campus can be occu- 
pied again by the University, no 
one can say. But the University, 
under Dr. Liu’s leadership, re- 
sumed its work on a smaller scale 
within the International Settle- 
ment, determined to carry on in 
spite of heavy personal sacrifice. 

Through these ten years of his 
service at the University, which 
were so crucial for China, Presi- 
dent Liu, his wife, and his col- 
leagues faced crisis after crisis. A 
thoroughly competent observer 
has said that he knows no one who 
could have met the situation more 
successfully than did President 
Liu. In the midst of the crises he 
was called on again and again to 
represent China and the Chinese 
Christian movement. Anyone 
going with him to Nanking was 
impressed with the perfect ease 
with which he secured unhurried 
interviews with prominent gov- 
ernment officials. At the Foreign 
Office I heard this remark: “We 
should like to have him in diplo- 
matic service.” 

Dr. Liu was a third generation 
Christian. His grandfather was 
one of the simple old-time preach- 
ers of the gospel in China, with 
meager education. His mother was 
an unusual woman. However, the 
chief human influence back of 
Herman Liu was the modest, re- 
tiring medical missionary, Dr. 
Emilie Bretthauer, who sent the 
lad to the primary schools nearby, 
and later to college, at her own 
expense from her small salary, al- 


ways encouraging him to press 
onward in service. She gave the 
boy his foreign name, Herman, 
which Dr. Liu affectionately said 
meant “Her Man.” 

Again we have seen how the 
greatest force at work in the world 
is the impact of one life on another. 
A self-effacing Christian woman 
became the chief human factor in 
producing a Christian educator 
whose life touched and helped 
thousands of young people in 
China when that anxious country 
was experiencing a new birth. 


Yates Hall on the 
campus of the 
University of 
Shanghai. Here 
President Her- 
man Liu had his 
office. Note the 
two big holes 
caused by explod- 
ing bombs from 
the Japanese 
Navy in the 
Whampoo River. 
Extent of the 
damage done 
elsewhere is un- 
known. All build- 
ings are occupied 
by Japanese sol- 
diers. No one has 
been permitted 
by the Army of 
Japan to visit the 
property 
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Herman Liu assassinated! His 
body is laid low, but his spirit will 
find a re-incarnation in the lives 
of many of his students, and will 
go marching on. “God buries his 
workman, but carries on_ his 
work.” The words from a letter 
written to a friend in America last 
November may well be taken as 
his farewell message. “Many of 
my friends feel concerned about 
my safety. Mrs. Liu and I are not 
disturbed at all. When I think of 
our Lord on the Cross I am ready 
for anything.” 








The Final Choice, by SterHen 
AND JOAN RAUSCHENBUSCH, with 
the subtitle, America between Eu- 
rope and Asia, is so realistic, so 
frank and revealing in facts that 
have hitherto been kept from the 
public, that in the event of war it 
would not be surprising if this 
book were banned from circu- 
lation. The influence of bankers 
and munitions makers in bringing 
America into the world war; the 
astounding suggestion that the 
Lusitania may purposely have 
sailed “slowly across the place 
where a submarine was known to 
be lurking in order to secure 
American entry into the war on 
the British side”; the suppression 
by the State Department, from 
October 24 until after election in 
November, 1916, of a note from 
the British Government because 
the revelation of its contents 
might have influenced the re-elec- 
tion of President Wilson or might 
have alienated public opinion 
from England and in favor of Ger- 
many; the decision of three great 
banking houses in New York “at 
the very start to help the Allies 
win the war”; the public defense 
by a leading industrialist of sub- 
stantial profits in the manufacture 
of rhunitions because “we cannot 
allow our patriotism to interfere 
with our duties to our stockhold- 
ers as trustees”; these and a host 
of other revealing facts make this 
one of the outstanding books of 
the year. The authors were mem- 
bers of the staff of the Senate Mu- 
nitions Investigation Committee 
and thus had access to records and 
data never before made public. So 
the crucial question is whether 
America, having been drawn into 
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the last war, will be drawn into the 
next by financial interests, propa- 
ganda, and other forces similar to 
those of 1914-1917. A more crucial 
question is whether democracy 
can wage a war for the preserva- 
tion of democracy without losing 
democracy in the war-making 
process. “It would be the height 
of folly,” declare the authors, “to 
kill a million men for democracy 


in Europe and then lose democ- 


racy in the United States.” The 
authors analyze the present world 
situation by stating that the 
democracies of today face three 
choices: “They can unite todestroy 
the dictatorships. They can yield 
to them still further until they no 
longer have the power left to stop 
yielding. They can come to some 
arrangement with them which will 
end definitely their threat to the 
peace of the world.” It should be 
of interest to Baptists that Ste- 
phen Rauschenbusch is a son of 
the late Professor Walter Rausch- 
enbusch, pioneer prophet of social 


GOD 


IN OUR LIVES 


By ROLLAND SCHLOERB 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 





HIS book was written to 

answer an actual question, 
“What does our church mean 
when it uses the word ‘God’?” 
Using the insights of prophets 
and seekers of all ages, Dr. 
Schloerb clarifies the concept 
in simple language. His book 
will help the thinking and 
strengthen the faith of all its 
readers. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Christianity in America. This 
book should be of particular value 
to pastors in helping them diag- 
nose the forces now operating in 
our world. Unless they are prompt- 
ly checked they are likely to bring 
America into another world war 
the consequences of which, by con- 
trast, will make the last war seem 
like only a bad dream. (John Day- 


Reynal and Hitchcock; $2.50.) 


Make Life Worth Living, by 
JosEePH R. Sizoo, pastor of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas 
in New York City, deals realisti- 
cally with problems of life such as 
“The Search for Serenity,” “Tin- 
kering with Morals,” “The Hun- 
ger for God,” “The Revolt Against 
Pain,” and others that are troub- 
ling people today and are either 
sending multitudes to consult 
psychiatrists or are driving them 
into a hopelessness and despair 
that takes all the joy out of living. 
“What such people who cannot 
cope with life need,” says the au- 
thor, “is not a clinic, but a church; 
not a psychiatrist, but a Saviour; 
not readjustment, but redemp- 
tion.” And the three great ques- 
tions that confront everybody are 
what they have always been, 
whence have I come, where am I 
going, and what can I know about 
the way. No philosophy that fails 
to answer these questions will 
survive, whereas the religion that 
can answer them will never ulti- 
mately fail. And the author finds 
the answer is the religion of Jesus. 
He is honest in praising the church 
and equally frank in his censure. 
“There are churches to which you 
can go for months,” he complains, 
“and if you are a stranger to the 
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Christian religion you would never 
know that Jesus was once nailed 
to a cross.” And his criticism of 
the lack of reverence and worship 
in the church should be pondered 
by thousands of Baptists. 


Many times the hour of morning 

worship on Sunday is cluttered with 
all manner of appeals until it seems 
that the church becomes a propaganda 
center for all manner of causes and 
crusades. So often the impressivenesses 
of an old hymn and a soul-uplifting 
prayer is compromised by announce- 
ments of ping-pong tournaments, 
oyster suppers, and cake sales. How 
near can a man who is tired of the 
strain and stress of business, or a 
mother who is surfeited with house- 
hold duties, come to God in such a 
setting? 
This book should help many a 
reader to realize afresh that “we 
shall never live successfully until 
we live with the sense of God in 
our lives.” (Macmillan; $1.75.) 


More Sources of Power in 
Famous Lives! by Waurter C. 
ERDMAN, is a volume of heart- 
encouraging, mentally-stimulat- 
ing, soul-inspiring stories about 
men and women whose names are 
famous throughout the world. The 
author seeks to uncover the source 
of strength, dynamic and achieve- 
ment, in the lives of such persons 
as: Oliver Cromwell, Andrew 
Jackson, D. L. Moody, Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Willard, and 
20 other well-known characters. 
The book will furnish terse illus- 
trative material for _ religious 
speakers. It is an ideal gift for the 
discouraged and for young people. 
(Cokesbury; 160 pages; $1.00.) 


Little-Known Young People 
of the Bible, by Evetren Harri- 
SON, is a series of biographical 
sketches of ten boys and girls from 
the Old Testament and four from 
the New. Miss Harrison tells the 
stories from the angle of the young 
actors themselves in the setting of 
ancient scene and custom. There 








The World at My Door Cloth, $1.50 
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By Mary Martin Kinney 


This is the first comprehensive book of the work of the Christian Friendliness De- 
partment of the Woman’s Home Mission Society, formerly known as the Christian 
Americanization Department; and while it will serve admirably as a handbook it has 
a general interest because of the “case histories” it presents; good stories all, and 
well told. The book has many illustrations that illuminate the subject and show what 
this splendid Department is attempting and accomplishing. 


Waste-Basket Surgery 
By Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. 


**A thrilling story of medical missionary service in Burma. In spite of limited financial 
resources, compelling the use at one time of surgical instruments salvaged from the 
scrap-pile of an American hospital, Dr. Seagrave is doing a great work. His story, 
while one of heroic and self-sacrificing service, is brightened by wit and humor; he 
is not only a capable Christian surgeon, but he is a real ‘human’. He gives many 
side-lights on the temperament, ability, customs and habits, of the diverse races he 
comes in contact with.” —ExposiTor. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Tales of a Waste-Basket Surgeon Cloth, $1.50 


By Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. 


In THIS book Dr. Seagrave tells how he did more wonders — medical and all sorts 
— with little to do with. It is a romance of makeshifts. What is the work of a mis- 
sionary, and in particular of a medical missionary, in a country like Burma? It is 
everything under the sun. And the story of it is of absorbing interest. It is, too, an 
appealing defence of medical missions. If you think missionary books are just 
another thing, or dry, try this. The book has many illustrations — drawings and 


photographs “‘made on the spot.”’ 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Order from 
Our 505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
Nearest House 


Please add tax in states where Sales Taz is in force. Duty extra in Canada. 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 


498 Eglinton Avenue, West, Toronto 
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is no attempt at critical evaluation 
except for a hint that in ancient 
times demon-possession was held 
the cause of sickness. The writer 
is at her best in the colorful scenes 
of the Old Testament, making the 
courage and faith of these children 
of long ago seem very real. A 
teacher of primaries and juniors 
will find the book helpful. The 
stories could readily be drama- 
tized. Titles and sub-titles are hap- 
pily phrased. Some of them are: 
“The Little Captive Maid: A Girl 
Who was Kidnapped”; “Ishmael: 
The Boy Who Was Lost in the 
Desert”; ““Mephibosheth: The Lit- 
tle Lame Prince”; “The Boy With- 
out a Name: The Story of a Boy’s 
Picnic Lunch.” The book makes 
fine bed-time reading for children. 
This reviewer’s little folks have 
been fascinated. (Round Table 
Press; 139 pages; $1.25.) 





Rebuilding Rural America, 
by Mark A. Dawser, is a publica- 
tion for which rural workers have 
been long waiting. No phase of 


‘ rural life has been ignored in the 


author’s treatise. He discusses per- 
tinent social, family, economic, 
financial, and religious rural life. 
His greatest concern is with the 
religious aspect, for “if we succeed 
only in making life easier and 
pleasanter, in increasing the abun- 
dance of things, and do not, at the 
same time, succeed in molding the 
spirit of rural America to greater 
honor and decency, to nobler 
ideals and a more unselfish order, 
then all our work will have been in 
vain.” The author’s analysis of his 
theme is keen, and his treatment 
‘of the subject is masterly. Of espe- 
cial interest to Baptists is a 31- 
page supplement by Ellsworth M. 
(Continued on next page) 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING IN SEPTEMBER? 
Do you plan to go to college in September? Are you thinking of the 


Christian ministry or missionary service as a life work? It will be 
worth while for you to study these pages and then to write for full 


information to the college or seminary in which you are interested 


THE INSTITUTIONS FEATURED ON THIS AND SUBSEQUENT PAGES CAN BE 
RECOMMENDED WITH CONFIDENCE TO ANY BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE 











SHURTLEFF 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 


FALL SEMESTER BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1938 


Write for catalog 


Paul Lamont Thompson, President 
Alton, Illinois 

















LIFE AT LINFIELD IS GLORIOUS! 


. « « Says a Freshman Co-ed from Portland 





“Life at Linfield College is glorious. We all work together — ‘Prexy’, Professors and stu- 
dents, to best prepare us for our place in life. 
THE CAMPUS OF BEAUTY * *WISE COUNSELLORS 
WORTH WHILE FRIENDS HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
EXCITING SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 


and VITAL CHRISTIAN LIFE are all combined to make my COLLEGE DAYS IDEAL.” 


LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMinnville, Oregon 


For information about entrance requirements, curriculum and exbenses write: 
Elam J. Anderson, President 











missionaries are among the undergraduates. 


Waterville, Maine 


COLBY’S MISSIONARIES 


yen its 118 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 

Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, no 
less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today finds 
Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of Burma, 
China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several children of 


Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 





Hillsdale College 
Founded in 1844 


Baptist — Coeducational — Liberal 
Arts 


Enrolment for 1938-1939 is limited 
to 425. Early application is therefore 
advisable. 
For information address 
WILLFRED MAUCK, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 














BERKELEY BAPTIST 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses, taught by men of 
ne and devotion to Christian 
truth. 

Located on San Francisco Bay with unique 
cultural advantages. 

Graduates in constant demand. For in- 
formation address, 


President Sandford Fleming 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California 








EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 361) 


Smith of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, on the 
topic, “Will Baptists Share in the 
Rebuilding of Rural America? 


Some Rural Church Problems and 
Programs.” (Friendship Press; 
241 pages; $1.00.) 

Highland Heritage, by Eb- 
WIN E. Wuirt, presents a graphic 
description of life and living condi- 
tions of the natives on the Cum- 


berland Plateau in Tennessee. The 
author, who since 1926 has been 
the pastor of the Pleasant Hill 
Community Church, tells about 
the program of religious and social 
service work conducted in his par- 
ish, and what can be done, but re- 
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BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., Acting President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle Atlantic States 


New program gives e broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 

PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 
ENGINEERING 
TEACHING 
MUSIC 


Write for more detailed information and 
book of views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 











Rio Grande College 


The School That Studies the Student 


Situated in the Beautiful Hills of 
Southern Ohio 


Proud of Her Christian Heritage 
A “Self-Help” College 
The Light among the Hills 


For information, address Box 103 


RIO GRANDE COLLEGE 
Rio Grande, Ohio 








Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 
AVERY A. SHAW, President 
A Fine Christian Environment, with 
Excellent Individualized Instruction. 
Faculty of 70. 


For catalogue and information, address 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Denison University Granville, Ohio 











grets that this work is reaching 
such a small area. The needs and 
possibilities are great, but vast ter- 
ritories go unreached. He sees the 
harvest going unreaped for want 
of harvesters. The book is chal- 
lenging and presents a touching 


missionary appeal. (Friendship 
Press; 197 pages; $1.00.) 
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TIME fora DRINK? 


















































THE GAME OVER, THE WELL HOUSE IS ON THE WAY BACK 






The girls are young 


The well is deep, 
the well house old. 


the water cold; 












The shutter of the camera opens for a fraction of a second and records another picture 
of campus cooperation at Franklin College 






There’s always room for one more 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Franklin, Indiana 


For catalogue, bulletin and other information write to 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM GEAR SPENCER, LL.D. 
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SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


The Baptist Liberal Arts College of 
lowA, MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NorTH DAKOTA, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Fully Accredited by the North Central Association) 
COMMITTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS 
LIBERAL ARTS — MUSIC — FINE ARTS 


President WARREN P. BEHAN 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Correspondence 
Invited 








WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN 1849 


A Liberal Arts College with a Christian Mission 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is an accredited member of the North Central 
a of Colleges and is on the approved list of the Association of American 
Its credits are accepted by colleges and universities throughout the world. 
Located in the center of the United States where living costs are low. It has a 
cosmopolitan student body with 30% of its students from outside the State. In- 
dividualized education. 


Write for catalog and booklet 


PRESIDENT JOHN F. HERGET, D.D. LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
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World Witness Program 

“Our local churches stand in the 
pivotal place for enabling Chris- 
tianity to make an impact upon 
the world at home and abroad. In 
their hands are the resources of 
God which must be used to Chris- 
tianize the world near and far off. 
Undeveloped, unenlisted churches 
mean that men and money will be 
lacking with which to do the work 
of the Lord Christ.” 

With this declaration the 
Northern Baptist Committee on 
Denominational Program intro- 
duces the program which it offers 
for the year 1938-39. The theme 


. for the year is “My Church and 


Its World Parish.” In essence what 
is proposed is a continuance of our 
program of the past two years 
comprising an Every Member En- 
listment, a Non-resident Follow- 
up, Better Baptist Church Forums 
and the application of our Five- 











THE NORTHERN 
BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the Heart of the Continent 


No 

One need 
Regret 
That 

He 

Enters and 
Resisters at 


NORTHERN. 


SEMINARY YEAR 

Ended 

May 24th, with enrolment of 197 students and 
Inauguration of Dr. Chas. W. Koller, president. 
New and old student 

Arrivals 

Register September 9, 10, 11, 12, 1938. 


You are invited. 


EVANGELICAL 
EVANGELISTIC 
POSITIVE 
PRACTICAL 
MISSIONARY 
BAPTISTIC 








STRONG. FACULTY 


For information, catalogues, etc., address: THE PRESIDENT, 3040 West Washington Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. KOLLER, Th.D. 


GOOD LIBRARY 
GROWING SCHOOL 
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in world-wide relationships. 


walk with their Lord. 


REALITY IN RELIGION Frances ray Junior 


rie in Religion was the theme of Crozer Commencement exercises in Founded in 1853 
1937. Reality in Religion continues to be the inspiring objective in the Accredited Junior College and Preparatory 
Crozer classroom, in chapel exercises, church work, community service and * 


All religion is being tested by thoughtful men who wish to know whether tian home surroundings. Inclusive fee. 
the proclamations of religious leaders and forms of worship are based on real- Catalog and information on request 
ity and are related to the life of today. 

Crozer Theological Seminary believes that prophets must fearlessly and 
continuously pursue the search for truth, and continuously and fearlessly pro- 
claim it in its bearing on the lives of individuals, communities and the world 
of nations. As of old, such prophets will know the way of the Cross, but 
they will take the cup and give thanks, rejoicing at the opportunity to KEUKA COLLEGE 


Unsolicited expressions of satisfaction and the splendid results which re- FOR WOMEN 
cent graduates are reporting in their churches, encourage the Seminary to ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
hold steadfastly to the objective of Reality in Religion. KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
Here at Crozer, students from various sections of America and four Orien- The only Baptist Liberal Arts 
tal countries sit down together in happy international, inter-racial and inter- College for women East of the 
denominational Christian fellowship as they try to prepare for world-wide Mississippi and North of Mason- 
service. Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
For catalogue or other information, address President, James H. Franxuin, Chester, Pa. Total cost $640 per year 


CROZER THEOLOG 5 C AL 3E MIN ARY J. Hitzis Mitter, President 


School for Girls, Art, » Home Economics, 
Secretarial 


al. 
Twelve modern buildings on a beautiful 
27-acre campus, gymnasium, pool, golf. Chris- 


Acting President A. Beth Hostetter 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 












































KALAMAZOO COLLEGE BETHEL 
2 cA Fellowship in Learning INSTITUTE 


esi ir: meng Kl over pd a oa =o many Founded 1871 
- new buildings including a . residence for men 
TUXESTO " ... Strong faculty .. . individualized teaching with RR Aap def att l 
en ia) emphasis on the development of the student’s latent eiasial sotehiad ’ afin. 
ATLAS energies of personality . . . excellent record in athletics, innate . 
forensics, music and dramatics. Hundreds of mission-minded laymen in 
Stewart G. Cole, President Baptist churches. 
‘ ; Junior College and Seminary courses. 
Write for Viewbook of Campus Scenes and Activities — For catalog and all information address 
PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE = KALAMAZOO, MICH. 1480 North Snelling Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 




















Point Program to every local 
parish. Concerning the plan sug- 
gested last year by Dr. Earle V. 
Pierce, the Committee says: 

“This plan presented two fea- 
tures of large value: first, the pas- 
tor became the advocate and 
leader in the great missionary 
benevolent outreaches of the de- 
nomination by mastering their de- 
tails and personally presenting 
them to his church in a sermon; 
and second, the thought of the 
church membership was directed 
in turn to each of these major en- 
terprises through a day set aside 
for their special consideration. It 
is proposed to make a further 
effort to conserve these values in 
the program for the coming year. 








OF THE DENOMINATION 
THE EYE DENOM 


“EASTERN &@ 


Because she is producing 


Sou. WINNERS with culture and passion 

Pastors with a sympathetic understanding 

PREACHERS with a constructive message 

Directors OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION who honor God’s Word 
MINISTERS OF SACRED Music with spiritual power 
MISSIONARIES surrendered for world service 


DEGREES ARE GRANTED AS ONLY BY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For information apply to: . 1814 South Rittenhouse Square 
PRES. GORDON PALMER, D. D. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Memorial Service 
for President Liu 


An impressive memorial service 
for the late President Herman 
C. E. Liu of Shanghai University 
was held in the Riverside Church, 
New York City, on May 16th. 
Brief tributes were paid by Mrs. 
C. H. Sears, Missionary E. H. 
Cressy and Secretary J. W. Decker 
on behalf of American Baptists. 
Representing China in the series of 
brief addresses were Col. T. M. 
Tchou, Mr. G. P. Waung, and 
China’s Consul General in New 
York City, Dr. T. C. Yu, who 
referred to Dr. Liu’s several visits 
to the United States as having been 
made by “‘the ambassador of good 
will from China.” The service was 
in charge of President James H. 
Franklin. Dr. E. C. Kunkle read 
the Scriptures and Dr. E. C. Car- 
der of the Church offered prayer. 


Headquarters Luncheon 
in Honor of Dr. W. H. Bowler 


In honor of Dr. W. H. Bowler, 
some 60 friends, including repre- 
sentatives of Baptist national and 
state organizations, in New York 
and New Jersey, met at lunch on 
May 6th, in the Hotel Wolcott, 
New York City. Dr. C. C. Tilling- 
hast, principal of the Horace 
Mann School, was chairman. In 
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in the world.” 


Theology. 


1425 Snyder Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 


A School of Christian Education for Young Women 
“Education is Life. Life is Growth. Growth is Self-realization. Self- 
realization through self-giving is the reincarnation of the spirit of Christ 


Three-year course following high school earns the Baptist Institute diploma. 
Combined course with Temple University leads to degrees in Education and 





L. CLayTon KitcHEn, Px.D. 
President 














Western Baptist Theological Seminary 


mind and heart. 


For information address: 


‘“‘WESTERN’” is giving to the denomina- 
tion for world service a trustworthy 
spiritual leadership thoroughly trained in 


Conservative in Doctrine 
Progressive in Method 
High Standard of Scholarship 


President W. T. Milliken, D.D. 
2712 Southeast Salmon, Portland, Ore. 








his address following the luncheon, 
Dr. Bowler told of some of the 
high moments of his journey to 
mission fields of the Orient, from 
which he returned a short time 
ago. Vividly he described the pov- 
erty, ignorance and the disease of 
India’s millions and what Baptist 
missions were doing to relieve 
their appalling conditions. With 
deep feeling he told the story of 
his close association in Shanghai 








with Dr. Herman Liu, with whom 
he spent six days just before Dr. 
Liu was murdered. It was a mov- 
ing story, the more so because it 
was told in the same hotel dining 
room where Dr. Liu himself had 
once been the guest of honor and 
where some of the company ad- 
dressed by Dr. Bowler had heard 
the martyred Chinese leader speak 
enthusiastically of his work at 
Shanghai University. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 








IF ANOTHER WORLD WAR COMES, the whole mis- 
sionary program will fall like a house of cards.— 
Walter Van Kirk. 

& 

THE BODY HAS BEEN DIVIDED into blood, cells and 
organs. In this analytical process the soul has been 
neglected. —A lexis Carrel, M.D. 

Se 

ALL HUMAN LIBERTIES are inextricably bound up 
with religious freedom. When religious freedom is 
lost, civil liberties disappear.—Everet R. Clinchy. 


A NATION Is GREAT not through dams in its rivers 
or its ships on the sea or the deposits in its banks. 
It is great by the moral fiber and character of its 
citizens. When these weaken, a nation dies.— 
Herbert Hoover. 

& 

FascIsM IS THE FEVER of the body politic which 
accompanies the presence of poisons in the blood 
stream. Communism is the poison which causes the 


fever. The fever is as deadly as the poison——Rev. 
William Ward Ayer. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


The consumption of opium is 
a major evil on several Baptist 
foreign mission fields. In Balasore, 
India, during the past year, 78 
pounds of opium were consumed 
per 10,000 people, which compares 
with 12 pounds per 10,000 people 
that the League of Nations Nar- 
cotic Division estimates as a rea- 
sonable amount to be used for 
legitimate medicinal purposes. 
Missionary H. I. Frost reports 
from Balasore that opium is fed to 
infants by mothers to soothe and 
quiet them, and the line of pur- 
chasers at the opium shops in the 
bazaars each evening is distress- 
ingly long. Since March of this 
year a new policy of prohibition 
has been put into operation by the 
native Swaraj Government. 

& @ © 

A vivid picture of the field and 
challenge that confronts a church 
on the mission field is given in a 
recent report letter from the 
church in Balasore, India. It has a 
resident membership of 400. The 
Christian community totals about 
700 of whom 200 or more are chil- 
dren and young people. Popula- 
tion of Balasore consists of 15,000 
Hindus and 5,000 Mohammedans. 
Moreover, the town is the head- 
quarters of a district of more than 
1,000,000 people for whom the 
Baptist church in Balasore is the 
only Christian church. It would 
appear that the Baptist church in 
Balasore has an immense field and 
tremendous opportunity. 

&® @ © 

A special chapel service in 
stately Swasey Chapel and a for- 
mal banquet at the Granville Inn 
featured the celebration on April 
18th in honor of the 10th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Avery A. Shaw as 
President of Denison University. 
A bound volume of congratulatory 
letters was presented to him and 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





arrangements were made for him 
to pose for an oil painting which 
will later adorn the wall of the new 
William Howard Doane Library. 


&® @ @ 
Dr. F. W. Meyer of Emmanuel 
Hospital in Capiz, Philippine 


Islands, reports the death of Don 
Jose Hernandes, on January 29, 
1938, a faithful Christian layman 
in the Capiz church and father of 
the Capiz Governor. (See Mis- 
SIONS, December, 1936, page 
600.) “Hé was a true Christian 


THE FINANCIAL OUTCOME 
For the year 1937-1938 


HE UPWARD TREND in Baptist 
missionary giving, established dur- 
ing the years 1935-1936 and 1936- 
1937, continued during the year 
1937-1938 until almost the close. 
Only during the last two weeks in 
March and the first two weeks in 
April did gifts fall below the total 
for the corresponding four weeks of 
the previous year. During the last 
two weeks in April the trend again 
was upward and receipts registered 
a gain of $8,869. 

Nevertheless the downward trend 
experienced during the four weeks 
mentioned brought a net loss for the 
year of $38,252, or 1%% as com- 
pared with total receipts for the 
previous year. 

Total contributions on the unified 
budget for the year 1937-1938 
amounted to $2,430,904, as com- 
pared with $2,469,156. 

he small loss is not the result of 

any local situation but is reflected in 
the reports from more than half of 
the states in all sections of the United 
States. On the other hand, in 16 
states the contributions exceeded 
those of the preceding year. 

W. H. BOWLER, 

Executive Secretary 
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gentleman,” writes Dr. Meyer, 
“and a staunch Baptist leader. In 
him all our pastors found a wise 
counsellor and a sympathetic and 
generous friend. Numerous times 
he dug down into his own pocket 
to give timely help to pastors 
whose churches could not ade- 
quately support them.” 
® & © 

At the close of the year 1937, 
Shaohing, East China, was almost 
deserted, writes Rev. A. I. Nas- 
mith. Only the business manager 
and a few servants remained in the 
Christian hospital. The Nurses’ 
Home was empty. During the first 
week of January, Dr. Stannard 
arrived in the city. On January 
10th the daily clinic reopened. 
Missionaries and supplies are once 
more in service. 

&@® @ © 

Redlands University in South- 
ern California has elected Dr. E. J. 
Anderson as President to succeed 
former President C. H. Thurber, 
who resigned last year. Dr. Ander- 
son comes to Redlands from Lin- 
field College where he has been 
president since 1932. Prior to that 
he spent 14 years in China as an 
educational missionary. His serv- 
ice at Linfield has been marked by 
a substantial increase in student 
enrolment, from 360 to 633, and 
by expansion in equipment, in- 
cluding three new dormitories and 
a new library. 

&® @ @ 

Profession of Christian faith 
by Japanese young people in this 
time of war fever and national 
emotion must be regarded as un- 
usually significant. Rev. J. A. 
Foote of Osaka reports that five 
young people recently had the 
courage to be baptized at the 
Naniwa Baptist church in Osaka. 
On the same Sunday eight others 
were baptized at Yodogawa. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE > SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





New Foreign Secretary 


Miss Hazel F. Shank of the 
English Girls’ High School, Moul- 
mein, Burma, has been appointed 
Foreign Secretary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. J. Charles Humphreys, 
who resigned in January because of 
ill health. (See Missions, March, 
1938 page 177.) Having served in 
Burma since 1924, she brings to 
her new position a wealth of experi- 
ence. Her school is one of highest 
standing in the entire country. 
She also spent two years in social 
service work in Denver, Colo. The 
Woman’s Board considers itself 
fortunate to have a woman of her 
ability take this important office. 

During the intervening period, 
Mrs. Charles H. Sears, Foreign 
Vice-President has served as Acting 
Foreign Secretary. A former mis- 
sionary to Japan, and also Foreign 
Secretary at one time, Mrs. Sears 
has rendered an invaluable service. 
She accepted full responsibility 
without salary. The Board wishes 
to express to her its most grate- 
ful appreciation.—Mrs. Howarp 
Wayne Situ, President. 





Alice R. Veeraswamy 





Hazel F. Shank 


The Woman’s Foreign Board 
Meets in Milwaukee 

The Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society held its 67th Annual Meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, Wis., May 22- 
24, 1938. Speaking and taking part 
in the discussions were 25 mission- 
aries from the 10 foreign mission 
fields. On Sunday afternoon, May 
22nd, the women of the Milwaukee 
Association gave a reception and 
tea at which more than 400 Bap- 
tist women met the officers, mem- 
bers, and missionaries of the 
Society. At the evening service Dr. 
W. H. Bowler told of his observa- 
tion of women’s work in our foreign 
fields. Mrs. Frances J. Nickels of 
Washington, D. C., fascinated her 
audience with reports of her recent 
experiences in China. 

The Board expressed to Mrs. 
Charles H. Sears, its Foreign Vice- 
President, its gratitude for the 
volunteer service as acting Foreign 
Secretary which she rendered dur- 
ing the past few months. A beauti- 
ful gold wrist watch was the gift 
of the Board for her loving service 
in time of great need. 

At the Monday evening session, 


Mrs. Sears conducted a conference 
on changing policies in the Orient. 
Mrs. Swain, Home Base Vice- © 
President, presented the Madras 
Conference and the studies which 
are being made of the approach to 
groups in the churches between the 
ages of 25-40 who are being lost to 
the missionary enterprise. 

Much interest was exhibited in 
our two Indian guests. Miss Vash- 
apogu Gulbhanu, Headmistress of 


‘ ‘Preston Institute, Jangoan, South 


India, is the only woman in the 
entire state of Hyderabad in charge 
of a co-educational school with men 
college graduates teaching under 
her direction. She is a graduate of 
Women’s Christian College and 
St. Christopher’s Training College 
in Madras, India. Miss A. R. 
Veeraswamy, is Indian Christian 
Headmistress of the Girls’ High 
School, Nellore, South India. Since 
1926 she has taken a constantly 
greater part in the administration 
of the school. She is the daughter 
of Mr. A. Chinna Veeraswamy, 
one of an orphaned family saved 
by Dr. David Downie during the 
(Continued on page 382) 





Vashapogu Gulbhanu 
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TIDINGS 





Ruth Maldonado, a cultured, 
Christian young woman with a de- 


lightful personality, came _ to 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School two years ago from Puerto 
Rico. Being a registered nurse, she 
was able to complete her college 
course this year. Besides doing 
most acceptable work as a student, 
and putting herself whole-heart- 
edly into school activities, she has 
rendered valuable service in depu- 
tation work. She is returning to 
Puerto Rico, to serve as a mission- 
ary in Caguas. 


Ruth Maldonado 


Marjorie Helena Long is the 
sister of Marie Long, and was 
born in Marion, Ohio. Reared in 
a Christian home, she was bap- 
tized at the age of 12 in the First 
Baptist Church of Lima, Ohio. She 
received her B.A. degree from the 
Training School in 1937 and is now 
the girls’ worker at South Chicago 
Neighborhood House. 











NEW MISSIONARIES 


Marie Alma Long graduated 
from the School in 1934. Since 


















ABove: Marie Alma Long 


Brow: Marjorie Helena Long 













then she has served for three 
years as assistant director at the 


#9% FIELDS 


Baptist Community House in 
Dayton, Ohio. In September, 
1937, she became secretary of the 
Central Baptist Children’s Home 
in Maywood, Ill. From this posi- 
tion she was called in February, 
1938, to become a missionary at 
Rankin Christian Center, Ran- 
kin, Pa. Miss Long was born in 
Columbus, Ohio. She writes: “I 
could never be as happy and sat- 
isfied in any other work.” 


Johanna Abend, who gradu- 
ates from the Training School this 







Johanna Abend 





month, is a Chicago girl, who has 
spent most of her life under the in- 
fluence of the South Chicago 
Neighborhood House. An excel- 
lent student, with musical ability, 
a strong sense of Christian loyalty, 
Johanna has that quiet apprecia- 
tion of humor which adds color 
to what is sometimes considered 
(Continued on page 381) 
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MISSIONS CRosS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. Do you wish to have the Cross Word 
Puzzle Page continued? MISSIONS’ contract with the publisher expires this 
month, which means that no more puzzles will appear after this issue, 
unless there is sufficient reader demand for the continuance of this monthly 
page. Accordingly, if you would like to have a Cross Word Puzzle in each 
issue of MISSIONS for another year, and if you have not already done so, 
send a post card to the Editor. 





No. 20—Wise Men Ask a Question 






















































































Across 21. Island possession of the U. S. 
3 . the young child was 22. Spinning machine. 
born.” 24. “took him from the sheep- 
5. “Mary, of whom was born folds; from following the 
Jesus, who... called wigan 
Christ.” 26. Indian mulberry. 
7. Ruth went with Naomi from 27. The bitter vetch. 
. to 10 down. 28. “what ye hear in the. . .” 
11. This chapter of Matthew tells 29. Part of a church. pare 
of Christ’s healing powers. 30. “Emmanuel, which being = 
12. “plucked up by the... .” terpreted ..., God with 
15. “Blessed . . . the meek.” us.” 
16. Animals. 32. “he demanded of them where 
17. Noise. Christ should be . . .” 
18. “And ... sentthemto Beth- 35. Uncover. 
lehem.” 38. City of Wisconsin. 
19. “. .. shall rule my people 40. Horse. 
Israel.” 41. One of Paul’s epistles. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
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42. Type measure. 

“When Herod the.. 
heard these things.” 
“In Bethlehem. . . . Judea.’ 

Constellation. 
Old Dutch measure. 
Third king of Judah. 
Turn outward. 
“He ... . in God.” 
Entangles. 
“they saw ... young child.” 
They rejected Chiat. 

Our Text from Matthew is 1, 5, 
18, 19, 30, 32, 43, 45, 59, and 60 
combined. 


. had 
45. y 
47. 
48. 
51. 
54. 
56. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


Down 
2. “Then saith he to Thomas, 


Reach . . . thy finger.” 
3. Wide. 
4. “Ye do..., not knowing 


the scriptures.” 

5. Shout of triumph. 

6. “He esteemeth iron as .. . 

8. “For ye shall be as an... 
whose leaf fadeth.” 

9. King when Paul was let down 
in a basket; sea rat (anag.). 


” 


10. Birthplace of Christ. 

13. Most of most. 

14. Surfeit. 

20. “every green .. . for meat.” 

22. Herod “was troubled, and all 

. with him.” 

23. “and when... have found 
him.” 

25. Rude guitar. 


81. Searchers. 
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33. Western state. 

34. Knock. 

36. Matthew is in this part of the 
Bible. 

37. Simpleton. 

39. Compass point. 


44. Native place of Goliath the 


giant. 

46. Fortune. 

47. “and ... it out to husband- 
men.” 

49. “Blessed . . . the merciful.” 
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50. Greek letter. 

52. “A time to rend, and a time 
ese. 

53. Public notices. 

55. Old Dominion; state. 

57. Society of Jesus. 

















MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


THE WorxLD WIDE GUILD 
THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 











June 13-18. Lake Sequoia, Cal. 

June 18-25. East Bay Camp, Lake 
Bloomington, Ill. 

June 19-26. Cottage City, Lu- 


cerne, Cal. 

June 20-27. Pilgrim Park, Lake 
Metigoshe, near Bottineau, 
N. D. 

June 27-July 8. Ogden Canon, 
near Liberty, Utah 

June 29—July 5. Chetek, Wis. 

July 4-15. Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. 

July 4-15. Prescott, Ariz. 

July 4-15. Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. 

July 5-15. Hagerman Lake, near 
Iron River, Mich. (Swedish) 

July 5-16. Storrs, Conn. 

July 10-17. Geneva Glen, Indian 
Hills P. O., Col. 

July 11-20. Carlsbad-by-the-Sea, 
Cal. (Young people and adults.) 

July 11-22. Saw Tooth Mts., 
Ketchum, Idaho 

July 11-22. Higgins Academy, 
Charleston, Maine 

July 11-22. Presque Isle, Maine 

July 15-17. Old Oak Farm, Som- 
ers, N. Y. 

July 17-24. Grand Mesa, Cedar- 
edge P. O., Col. 

July 17-29. Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

July 17-30. Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 

July 18-24. Indiana Roumanian 
Conference 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Baptist SUMMER ASSEMBLIES 
Season of 1938 


July 18-24. Burton, Wash. 

July 18-29. Zephyr Point, Lake 
Tahoe, Nev. 

July 18-29. Iowa Falls, Iowa 

July 18-29. Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind. 

July 23-30. Camp Unami, Sum- 
neytown, Pa. (German) 

July 24-31. Conference Point 
Camp, Williams Bay, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. (Chicago Young Peo- 
ple) 

July 25-31. Green Lake, Wis. 

July 30-Aug. 5. Green Lake, Wis. 

July 25-31. Twinlow, Wash. 

July 25-Aug. 1. Camp Galilee, 
Cass Lake, Minn. 

July 25-Aug. 5. Templed Hills, 
Livingston, Mont. 

July 25-Aug. 5. Cascadia, Oregon 

July 25-Aug. 5. Camp Judson, 
Black Hills, S. D. 

July 25-Aug. 5. Christy Park, 
Scott City, Kan. 

Aug. 1-6. Keystone Academy, La 
Plume, Pa. (No. 1) 

Aug. 7-12. Keystone Academy, La 
Plume, Pa. (No. 2) 

Aug. 1-10. Camp Wyoba, Casper 
P. 0., Wyo. 

Aug. 2-12. Alderson-Broaddus 
College, Philippi, W. Va. 





Aug. 7-14. High School Confer- 
ence, S. Cal. 

Aug. 8-19. Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

Aug. 8-19. Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kan. 

Aug. 13-20. Camp Corbly, Mahaf- 
fey, Pa. (No. 1) 

Aug. 20-27. Camp Corbly, Ma- 
haffey, Pa. (No. 2) 

Aug. 14-21. Oakwood Park, Lake 
Wawasee, near Syracuse, Ind. 

Aug. 14-26. Idyllwild Pines, Cal. 

Aug. 15-27. Ocean Park, Maine 

Aug. 27-Sept. 3. Camp Unami, 
Sumneytown, Pa. 

Sept. 3-5. Camp Unami, Sumney- 
town, Pa. (Young People) 


WomeEn’s House Parties 


May 24-27. Mt. Hermon, Cal. 

June 9-11. College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan. 

June 12-14. Camp Mack on Lake 
Wahee, Milford, Ind. 

June 15-17. Carleton 
Northfield, Minn. 

June 17-19. Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 

June 21-24. Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

June 22-23. Comack, L. I., N. Y. 

July 8-10. Geneva Glen, Indian 
Hills P. O., Col. 

July 10-14. Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

July 11-14. Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. 


College, 
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July 14-17. Cascadia, Ore. 

July 19-21. Wayland Junior Acad- 
emy, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

July 25-Aug. 1. Burton, Wash. 

July 27-29. Alderson-Broaddus 
College, Philippi, W. Va. 

Aug. 20-22. Hastings 
Hastings, Neb. 

Sept. 6-9. Colby Junior College, 
New London, N. H. 

Sept. 7-9. Indian Neck, Branford, 
Conn. 

Sept. 8-9. Clionion 
House, Cortland, N. Y. 

Sept. 8-9. Andover Newton Sem- 
inary Retreat, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

Sept. 12-14. Peddie 
Hightstown, N. J. 

Sept. Eastern New York House 
Party 


College, 


Sorority 


School, 


Boys’ anp Girts’ Camps 


June 26—July 3. Camp Clough, 
near Ava, N. Y. 

Aug. 7-14. Camp Van Buren, Val- 
atie, N. Y. 


Woritp Wiwe Guitp House 
ParTIES AND GirLS’ CAMPS 


May 20-22. Scout Camp, Fremont, 
Neb. (World Wide Guild) 

June 17-19. First Baptist Church, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. (World 
Wide Guild) 

June 24-26. East Bay Camp, Lake 
Bloomington, Ill. (World Wide 
Guild) 

June 24-July 2. Evangelical Camp, 
Lakeside Park, Brighton, Mich. 

June 25-July 3. Pacific Palisades, 
Cal. (World Wide Guild) 

July 9-10. Camp Unami, Sumney- 
town, Pa. (World Wide Guild) 

July 11-16. Burton, Wash. (Jun- 
ior High) 

July 14-17. Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (World Wide 
Guild) 

July 15-17. Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. (World Wide 
Guild) 

July 17-30. Lake Tippecanoe, near 
Syracuse, Ind. 


July 17-30. Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio (With Assem- 


bly) 

July 18-25. Cascadia, Ore. (World 
Wide Guild) 

July 24-31. Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. (World Wide 
Guild) 

July 24-31. Conference Point 


Camp, Williams Bay, Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis. (Chicago girls—With 
Assembly) 

July 23-Aug. 6. Camp Ataloa, 
Ocean Park, Maine 

July 25-Aug. 8. Lake Ashmere, 
Hinsdale, Mass. 

Aug. 1-13. Camp Unami, Sumney- 
town, Pa. (Junior) 


Aug. 15-27. Camp Unami, Sum-’ 


neytown, Pa. (Pioneer-Tuzis) 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


June 18-24. Winona Lake, Ind. 

June 18-25. Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

June 19-25. Boulder, Colo. 

June 25—July 2. Mt. Hermon, Cal. 

June 25-July 2. Eagles Mere, Pa. 

July 11-15. Bethesda, Ohio 

July 11-19. Northfield, Mass. 

Aug. 21-27. Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The Interdenominational Sum- 
mer School at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
has an excellent program ar- 
ranged for June 18-25, 1938. There 
will be classes in Bible, Missions, 
Sunday School Work, Program 
Building, Leadership Training and 
Devotional Program Helps. Two 
of our own Baptist leaders who 
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will teach Missions are Miss Alice 
Brimson, Executive Secretary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society and Mrs. 
A. Le Grand, well known in Wis- 
consin. For further information 
address: Mrs. Paul H. Wezeman, 
1177 S. Humphrey Avenue, Oak 
Park, Il. 

Baptist Boys’ Camps are listed 
below. 


Albion School of Missions 

The First Baptist Church, Al- 
bion, N. Y., with a splendid record 
in Missionary Education, reports 
on its 15th Annual School of 
Missions. The Primary and Junior 


-classes studied world peace. The 


Young People’s group studied 
“The Church, her Inheritance and 
her Responsibility” based on 
Better Baptist Churches and led 
by the pastor. This class had an 
average attendance of 40 mem- 
bers. Two adult classes met in the 
evening—the men’s group study- 
ing Rebuilding Rural America 
and the women studying Mecca 
and Beyond. These classes each 
had an average attendance of 30. 
The following quotation shows 
what this church thinks of the 
School of Missions: “It has be- 
come an established custom in our 
church. We attribute the excep- 
tional success of this year’s school 
to the publicity given from the 
pulpit, by posters and programs, 
and through concerted effort. The 
school contributed much to the 
life of our church.” 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 

















BAPTIST BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 


June 9-16. Swan Lake, near Cen- 
terville, S. D. 

June 10-22. Jackson Baptist 
Camp, Wolf Lake, Mich. 


June 20-30. Fort Hill Camp, Stur- 
gis, Mich. 

June 24—July 2. Pleasant Valley 
Camp, Brighton, Mich. 
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June 27—July 9. Camp Unami, 
Sumneytown, Pa. (Junior.) 

June 29-July 5. Chetek, Wis. 
(With Assembly) 

June 30—July 5. Old Oak Farm, 
Somers, N. Y. 

July 3-17. Lake Tippecanoe, near 
Syracuse, Ind. 

July 4-9. Burton, Wash. (Junior 


High) 
July 4-16. Ocean Park, Maine 
(1st period) 


July 7-22. Lake Ashmere, Hins- 
dale, Mass. 

July 10-16. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

July 10-17. Camp Freeman, Pine, 
Col. 

July 11-22. Ketchum, 
(With Assembly) 

July 11-23. Camp Unami, Sum- 
neytown, Pa. (Pioneer—Tuais) 

July 16-30. Camp Corbly, Ma- 
haffey, Pa. (Proneer—Tuais) 

July 17-24. Grand Mesa, Cedar- 
edge P. O., Col. (With Assem- 
bly) 

July 17-30. Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio (With Assem- 
bly) 

July 18-30. Ocean Park, Maine 
2nd period) 

July 18-30. Alderson-Broaddus 

College, Philippi, W. Va. 


Idaho 








July 24-31. Conference Point 
Camp, Williams Bay, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. (Chicago Boys— 
With Assembly) 

July 25-31. Green Lake, Wis. 
(With Assembly) 

July 25-Aug. 5. Camp Judson, 
Black Hills, S. D. (With Assem- 


bly) 
July 25-Aug. 5. Cascadia, Ore. 
(With Assembly) 


Aug. 1-6. Camp Norton, Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-10. Camp Wyoba, Casper 
P. O., Wyo. (With Assembly) 

Aug. 1-13. Ocean Park, Maine 
(3rd period) 

Aug. 8-19. Christy Park, Scott 
City, Kans. 

Aug. 14-27. Camp Neyoraca, near 
Ava, N. Y. 

Aug. 15-29. Ocean Park, Maine 
travel camp. - 


A Live Chapter 


“The R. A. Chapter at the First 
Baptist Church, Cambridge, Ohio, 
is a live-wire organization in the 
church school. It has 36 enrolled,” 
writes Pastor T. D. Rees, “and is 
under the efficient leadership of 
Mr. Dave Robinson, one of my 
deacons. Last year he took the 


The Royal Ambassador Chapter at the First Baptist Church in Cambridge, Ohio 
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class to a camp in Canada where 
they reported they had a very de- 
lightful time. A few weeks ago a 
Recognition Service was held at 
the close of our church school hour, 
when each member was presented 
with a miniature gold cross to be 
worn on the lapel. The expense of 
these was assumed by Mr. Robin- 
son, their teacher. The presenta- 
tion address was made by the pas- 
tor, in which he challenged them 
with the task of becoming ambas- 
sadors for the Kingdom of God. 
The entire service was most inspir- 
ing indeed.” 


A New Chapter Bulletin 


Congratulations to the Bailey 
Chapter of Reading, Mass., on the 
first issue of its mimeographed 
Recorder. This interesting bulletin 
includes greetings and _saluta- 
tions to the following Royal Am- 
bassadors for their continued suc- 
cess in foreign lands: Richard and 
Raymoad Buker of Burma; John 
S. Carman of South India; J. 
Howard Covell of Japan; Howard 
Freas of Africa; Gordon Seagrave 
of Burma. All these men have 
served on the faculty of the Ocean 
Park Camp. 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD 

















One Kind of Bridge 


There is a river in France so narrow that you can talk across it. Birds can 
fly over it with one sweep of their wings. Great armies are on either bank, but 
they are as far apart as the stars in the sky, as far as right and wrong. 

There is a great ocean. It is so wide that seagulls cannot fly across it without 
rest. Upon either shore there are great nations. They are so close that their 
hearts touch —Written 20 years ago by a French girl, 16 years old. 


May our studies this year bridge 
chasms of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence and bring our neighbors in 
the big cities and in India so close 
that our hearts touch. 

Our study themes are India for 
the Foreign, and The City for the 
Home. Study books for Seniors 
are The Moving Millions and The 
American City and Its Church; 
for Teen-Age, Dinabandhu and 
City Shadows; for Juniors, Star of 
India and The City I Would 
Build. The Seniors will use pro- 
grams prepared for the women. 
The Teen-Age programs will be 
written by Pearl Smith and called 
Town and Country Fashions. The 
Junior Programs will be done again 
by Mrs. Mabel Silke and she has 
chosen for her title London Bridge. 
Aren’t those titles good appe- 
tizers? In addition to the above 
study books there are six others 
for business and_ professional 
young women. Also the program 
called Bridges prepared for the 
women by the National Women’s 
Committee is unusually fine and 
may be used by Senior Chapters 
and older young women’s groups. 

The project for this year will be 
the same for all groups, Senior, 
Teen-Age and Juniors. It is en- 
titled “The best program or proj- 
ect carried out by my Chapter.” 
It may be a program meeting, 
vesper service, White Cross dem- 
onstration, banquet program 
and decorations, Christian Friend- 
liness activity, Christmas carol 





The Guild Banquet 
at Milwaukee 


sg order not to delay unduly 
the printing and mailing of 


this issue of Missions, these’ 


pages had to be completed and 
assembled before the story of 
the Guild Banquet at Mil- 
waukee could be set in type. It 
is therefore published on page 
378.—Eb. 





singing, or any other special fea- 
ture of your own chapter activi- 
ties. This should spur chapters to 
discover a better way of doing 
things as well as to find new chan- 
nels of service. Instead of themes, 
travelogs and other imaginary 
projects, this year’s project brings 
it right down to the immediate ac- 
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tivity,—the thing that has been 
done. There are a number of new 
plays on page 4, Guild Goals. 

The Guild Book (Noble) has 
been reprinted and will be avail- 
able by the time you read these 
lines. The syllabus based on it, 
written by Margaret Tuck, has 
also been reprinted. Those who 
ordered The Guild Book in the 
early spring may write again and 
receive it this time. Our study and 
reading material is above par this 
year, and our inspirational theme 
“Bridges” has already captured 
the imagination. It is so full of 
symbolism. Let us not for a mo- 
ment forget our key verse, “Come 
over and help us.” 


Worth While Girls in Ottawa 

“The Worth While Girls” of the 
W.W.G. of the First Baptist 
Church of Ottawa, IIl., are high 
school girls, organized nearly three 
years ago. We have had many in- 
teresting meetings, and always en- 
joy our lessons taken from the 
study books and the White Cross 
work. There are two other Guilds 
in our church. Seven of our Guild 


The World Wide Guild Chapter at the First Baptist Church in 
Ottawa, Illinois 
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The Noble Chapter of the World Wide Guild in Denver, Colorado 


members attended the Guild 
House Party last June, and en- 
joyed it immensely. We started 
our meetings this fall with a Treas- 
ure Hunt and picnic in Septem- 
ber. We decided to conduct a fruit 
and jelly sale and made $7.60 on 
it, which has enabled us to buy 
our Study and Reading books for 
this year, and pay our dues. We 
are planning to use the rest for 
White Cross materials. In Novem- 
ber we gave “The Great White 
Way” for the Senior Missionary 
Society. We also repeated it for 
our own Guild meeting. 


The ‘‘Noble’”’ Chapter 


The “Noble” Chapter of Broad- 
way Baptist Church of Denver, 
Colo., was organized last Decem- 
ber and is growing steadily. You 
will note that some of the girls are 
somewhat smaller than the aver- 
age Guild member, but in organiz- 
ing we felt best results could be 
obtained by getting the girls inter- 
ested before they became too 
much involved with school clubs 
and other activities. We hope the 
“Noble” Chapter lives up to its 
“Noble” name! 


Chinese Guild in California 


I have just been making out our 
World Wide Guild Reading Con- 
test report, and I am proud of our 





girls. We have 12 girls in the chap- 
ter, most of whom attend public 
school in the day time and Chinese 
Language School at night, and yet 
every girl has entered the reading 
contest. We were handicapped by 
the lack of books, but the first 
book I bought was read and 
passed around the group so quick- 
ly that I secured others as soon as 
possible, and now the girls are 
planning on being an honor Guild 
next year. With a full year in 
which to get the reading accom- 
plished, I am confident that they 
will succeed. We filled our Home 
Mission White Cross quota in De- 
cember and are now working on a 
box to be sent to Burma. Each girl 
has selected a missionary prayer 
partner, and interesting bits of in- 
formation from letters received 
will add variety to our meetings. 


The Willing Workers Chapter 


We chose the little McCollough 
country place, “Twin Acres,” for 
our W.W.G. Retreat, and invited 
three of our four Japanese Chap- 
ters to meet at the Bellevue Bap- 
tist Church. This means a trip 
across Lake Washington plus a 
two-mile hike from the dock and 
then on to the cabin. We had 
longed for fine weather, and were 
surprised when snow began to fall, 
making the landscape like living 
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Christmas cards. It was a thrilling 
sight to see 36 girls, Rev. E. E. An- 
drews, three counselors, and two 
of our boys crowded into the liv- 
ing room, but all seemed to enjoy 
the games, food and program. We 
asked the chapters to send in a 
written report, and really tears al- 
most obscured the words as we 
read the impressions made on 
those carefree, jolly girls. Our 
theme that day was “Lord, Teach 
Us to Pray.” As different ones 
guided our thoughts, it was very 
easy to feel His presence near. 
“Jesus’ Willing Workers” are a 
group of girls who live in the truck 
farming district south of Seattle. 
One member concluded her notes 
thus, “During this short hour we 
felt the presence of God, the near- 
ness of Him, and the necessity of 
prayers.” As Michi, a little Japa- 
nese girl was elected president of 
the “Jesus’ Willing Workers” 
Chapter, her friends called for a 
speech. Her words, brief but to the 
point, challenge every Guild Girl. 
“Thank you for the privilege! I'll 
do the best I can!” 


Multum in Parvo 


The Marian Grant Memorial 
Chapter of Jackson, Mich., has 
had ten business meetings, ten 
program meetings on our study 
books; six mission study classes; 
nine White Cross meetings; money 
spent for White Cross materials, 
$5.80; observed Guild Vesper Sun- 
day with other chapters in city; 
sent two girls to house party at 
Kalamazoo; nearly all members 
present at both our fall and spring 
rallies, and entered the Reading 
Contest, winning our 13th picture. 
One of our girls is a proud leader 
of a Junior Chapter, and others are 
teaching Sunday school classes. 
We sent our quota of $15 and a 
White Cross box. And of course, 
as I go through Memory Lane I 
find there picnics, splash parties 
and steak and weiner roasts. 
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Children’s World Crusade 














A Friendship Chain 


If all the children everywhere 
Would form one friendship chain 

To stretch away around the world 
Again and once. again; 

If, after they had all grown up, 
They’d still be joining hands, 

Then don’t you think we'd all have 


peace 
Throughout our many lands? 
—Selected 


To Our Boys and Girls 


Someone has asked that we put 
the stories at the beginning of this 
Department so that you may have 
the best first. That is like eating 
the frosting off the cake before you 
eat the cake. So beginning today 
we are starting this plan. If you 
like it, will you write and tell me 
so? 

Your story this month comes 
from your special missionaries, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Hobbs of 
Henzada, Burma. You won’t have 
any trouble in remembering the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs as 
his name is Cecil and hers is 
Cecile. Although Burma is not part 
of India it is just across the bay, 
and it was to Burma that our first 
American Baptist missionaries, 
Adoniram and Ann Hasseltine 
Judson, went. Find out all you 
can about Burma as well as India 
this year, and put the pictures of 
all our special missionaries for this 
year on a poster in your C.W.C. 
room, and remember them all in 
your prayers. 

We have brief stories also from 
our other special missionaries, 
Miss Martha Mixer, of West End 
Community House, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Helen Bailey, Ongole, India; 
and Mr. W. G. Farmar, Christian 
Center, Weirton, W. Va. Later 


Children’s World Crusade 
Day in Milwaukee 
A report of the annual C.W.C. 
Conference at Milwaukee, held 
just before the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, appears on page 
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they will write more fully of their 


boys and girls. 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


me a 


A Little Hindu Girl in India 


I went out to a village school 
last Sunday where one of our grad- 
uates is teaching. The girl who 
stood out from all the others in her 
singing ability and knowledge of 
Bible verses was a little Hindu girl. 
I asked what was the possibility 
of her coming into Boarding 
School after she finishes 5th grade, 
but the teacher said she feared 
her parents would never consent. 
I could see by her face that she 
longed for such a chance. Perhaps 
God will touch their hearts so that 
she may have her chance. Some of 
the children in our Mohammedan 
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Rev. and Mrs. Cecil 
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day school come to school about 
four o’clock in the morning and 
stay until late at night, since they 
must not be seen out on the streets 
in the daytime. That makes a 
pretty long day for some of the 
younger children!—Helen L. 
Bailey. 


A Letter from Burma 


Dear Crusaders: 

We have just received a letter 
from Miss Noble telling us that 
we are to be among your special 
missionaries for this year. We are 
very happy to know that all you 
boys and girls at home will be 
studying about and praying for 
the boys and girls out here. 

We have ever so many boys and 
girls out here who are our friends. 
Our house is on the campus of the 
big school for boys here in Hen- 
zada and the high school boys play 
football just outside our bedroom 
windows, while the little boys play 
across the driveway in front of our 
house. We have a ping-pong table 
on our front porch. Last rainy sea- 
son we had a C.E. Ping-Pong con- 
test, with lots of fun. But when the 
rains are over, football and ping- 
pong are over, and out come the 
tops and marbles. The driveway at 
our front steps is their favorite 
spot for playing, so we get in on 
all the hottest competitions. Later 
on when the weather is too hot for 
more active games, they all take 
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up Chin-lon, which means cane 
ball. It is woven of cane and is 
very light in weight. The boys 
kick it with their feet, knee, arm, 
head—most any way except with 
their hands. Mr. Hobbs plays 
with them when we go to visit the 
jungle villages, but he keeps his 
shoes on while they all play bare- 
footed. From one or two players on 
up to eight or ten play in a circle, 
bouncing the ball back and forth. 

But not only boys go to school 
in Henzada! Across the fence is a 
nice girls’ school where I have fun 
playing with the girls. They just 
love rat and cat; drop the hand- 
kerchief; oats, peas, beans and 
barley grow. There are some 
swings over there where [I like to 
go in the evening just before sunset 
and play with and visit with the 
girls who live in our boarding de- 
partment. As we watch the sunset. 
they ask all about you children at 
home—what kind of houses you 
live in; what games you play; 
whether you plant pretty flowers 
like we do here; how can you keep 
warm when it gets so cold; do you 
eat the hail stones when it hails; 
do the trains ever go under the 
ground; do you have radios; do 
you children have Jr. C.E. as we 
do?—ever so many questions! 

These children in our boarding 
department come from villages 
where there are no schools. Many, 
many villages in Burma have no 
schools except the “ponggyi- 
kyaung” or priest-school, where 
the Buddhist priests teach the 
little boys. And from all the many 
children in the villages only a very 
few can get money enough to come 
away from home to a boarding 
school. We need your prayers that 
we may be able to persuade the 
government to build more schools 
in more villages so that all the boys 
and girls can go and learn how to 
live better. 

With good wishes to all of you, 
Cecile and Cecil Hobbs 
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The Herald Band of the United Baptist Church in Lisbon Falls, Maine 


Hats Off to These Heralds 


The Herald Band of the United 
Baptist Church of Lisbon Falls, 
Maine, are real little missionaries. 
This year they doubled their gift 
to missions, giving $60. They 
number 52 members. 

One Sunday morning, not long 
ago, the father of one of these little 
girls was filling his duplex envel- 
ope. His little daughter, noticing 
that he put nothing on the mission 
side, looked up into his face and 
said, “Why Daddy, aren’t you 
going to put some money on the 
other side? Don’t you want the 
dark-skinned boys and girls over 
the sea to know about Jesus?” 
And Daddy did put something in 
for missions and he has ever since. 

On Sunday mornings at least 
half the Band attend church. The 
Pastor, Rev. M. E. Willard, says 
they are an inspiration to him. 
Since last October, 30 of these little 
folks have not missed a Sunday. 
They have enjoyed the two study 
books, learned many of the se- 
lected portions of Scripture, and 
are a Star Society. 

In the picture the little presi- 
dent, Marian Allen, is reading 
Musa, Son of Egypt. The leader 
of the Heralds and of the Jewel 
Band also is Mrs. E. E. Prosser, 





who is the Association C.W.C. 
Secretary. Mrs. Prosser says that 
the help and coédperation of the 
Pastor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard, are in large measure re- 
sponsible for the splendid response 
of the children. Mrs. Willard is the 
C.W.C. Secretary for Western 
Maine. 


A Great Loss 
On March 11th, Miss Myrtie 
Huckelberry, the faithful and de- 


‘voted Secretary of the C.W.C. for 


Indiana, died as the result of an 
automobile accident. She was at 
the time making a tour of the As- 
sociation in the interest of the chil- 
dren’s religious and missionary 
education. The outstanding con- 
tribution that she has made to the 
denomination has been her work 
with the children of Indiana 
through a long period of years. 
She has always sought every op- 
portunity for help in her own 
growth through conferences, In- 
stitutes and study, and has gen- 
erously given of her experience for 
the benefit of others. 

It is with genuine gratitude that 
we can announce that her friend 
and co-worker Mrs. Pearl Barnes 
Smith has consented to take the 
C.W.C. work for the State. 
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The Guild Conference in 
Milwaukee 


The annual World Wide Guild 
Conference in Milwaukee was high 
grade from start to finish. The 
theme was “Bridge Builders,” and 
the topics for discussion covered 
every phase of Guild activity. The 
Scripture verse was, “A workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
After prayer by Mrs. G. A. Cole, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following topics 
were introduced by State Secre- 
taries and the discussion was 
spontaneous and _helpful: “Survey 
of Investigation,” by Mary Beth 
Fulton, New York; “Blue Print,” 
by Mabel Silke, California; “Speci- 
fications,” by Blanche Hodge, 
Oregon; “Pontoon Bridges and 
Emergency Projects,” by Frances 
Greenough, New York; ‘“Sub- 
Structure,” by Esmah Orcutt, 
Michigan; “‘Girders,”’ by Pauline 
Ellis, Indiana; ‘“‘Super-Structure,” 
by Ruth Ewing, Wisconsin; ‘‘Dedi- 
cation of the Finished Bridge,” by 
Alma J. Noble. 

The banquet in the evening was 
beautiful. The room was attrac- 
tive, the decorations lovely, supper 
delicious and program just about 
perfect. The usual array of “‘celebs”’ 
graced the head table, representa- 
tives of the missionary boards, and 
the Editor of Musstons. The 
pianist, Clarice Packhurst of Chi- 
cago, was inspiring, and the song 
leader, Mabel Quade of Milwaukee, 
was a good singing mate and how 
those 250 voices did sing. 

The children as usual were 
adorable. Be sure to turn to the 
C.W.C. pages and read what they 
contributed to the pleasure of the 
evening. The theme was ‘Come 
over and help us” and the symbol- 
ism of the bridges was used to the 
nth degree. 

Blanche Hodge of Oregon was a 
most brilliant toastmistress. There 
were only three toasts and they 
were “The Foot Bridge’’ by Lois 
Lord of North California; “The 


Toll Bridge” by Marjorie Hall of 
Illinois; and “The Peace Bridge” 
by Mona Fohringer of Wisconsin. 
Each one was original and showed 
great thought. The whole day’s 
program proved that the symbol- 
ism in bridges is bound to be chal- 
lenging. Dorothy Reichel of Mil- 
waukee sang the Guild Girl’s 
Prayer which always stirs the best 
impulses. For the first time we 
turned to the brethren for our 
guest speaker. Mr. Dana M. Al- 
baugh, Assistant Secretary of the 
Foreign Board, took us “Around 
the World in 25 Minutes.” He 
never once stopped for a deep 
breath and he held everybody else 
breathless as he recounted a few 
experiences and impressions from 
his recent trip to the Orient. Home 
and foreign missionaries who had 
answered the call, ““Come over and 
help us” rose, and also the five new 
appointees of the Woman’s Foreign 
Board, and half the 13 appointees 
of the Senior Class at the Baptist 
Missionary Training School for 
service at home. It was impressive 
to have with us some who had 
given years of service, and some 
who are just beginning—youth 
full of enthusiasm and the spirit of 
adventure. A simple candlelight 
service closed a day of inspiration 
and deep joy. 

At the close of the afternoon 
session I announced that on Sep- 
tember first I am retiring after 23 
years of happy service as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the World Wide 
Guild. At this writing it is not 
possible to say who will have the 
glorious privilege of being your 
Secretary but we hope that an- 
nouncement will be made in Sep- 
tember Missions. 


P.S. On the morning of May 27th, 
Mr. Edward McHugh sang from 
Station WLS, Chicago, “Follow 
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the Gleam.” He announced this 
was done by request for the 
W.W.G. girls. 


“The C.W.C. Conference in 
Milwaukee 


It was a wonderful conference 
and a delightful banquet. The 
reports of the year showed gains in 
every phase of our work. The Gar- 
field Park Crusaders, Chicago, 
Ill., earned the most honor points. 
Nell Coleman, 11 years old, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., won the award in 
the Book Review Contest. 

The subject for the morning 
related to growth in missionary 
education, and its progress in the 
three age groups. In the Jewel 
Band, we must lead the children to 
an understanding of God as the 
Father of all children, a desire to 
be friendly with all, and a desire to 
share with others. In the Herald 
Band we add friendly contacts 
with children outside their own 
group, study and investigations of 
a continued story or theme, and 
earning for the sake of sharing. 
In the Crusader Company we add 
growing missionary zeal through 
the discovery of factors that make 
the differences in situations, and 
status of people and races; a desire 
to do something about wrong con- 
ditions, personal contacts with 
missionaries, and a growing interest 
in their own organization first, its 
officers, business, responsibility; 
and later in church, community 
and the world. Mrs. Pearl Smith, 
Indiana, lead the discussion on the 
Jewel Band, Mrs. Ray Ewing, 
Wisconsin, on the Herald Band, 
and Miss Pearl Rosser, Director of 
the Children’s Division of the 
Publication Society, on the Cru- 
sader Company. The devotional 
service was conducted by Mrs. 
Gates of Connecticut. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Osgood, 
Illinois, told us of the help and 
inspiration that come to our chil- 
dren through our special interest 
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Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices, State your needs. 
Catalog and samples on request. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1162 South 
4th Street, Greenville, Illinois. 
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The Daily Devotional Guide 








Builder” and “The New World”; September of 1,000,000 People — Issued 
Steven Toy, a Chinese boy living Quarterly in English, Spanish, 
in Milwaukee, told of his visit to and Roman Urdu 


China and suggested some ways in 
which boys in America can help THE UPPER ROOM is being ee in a ee 

. : : representing every evangelical denomination. e have evi- 
_ Bs gnc a — dence of thousands of family altars being established and 
eer ae pramaee sd daily devotions in the home being conducted, with the aid of 
Sperry played an accordion solo. | THE UPPER ROOM as a devotional guide. The best help 
Doris Phillpots was introduced as available for individual devotions. 


the delegate of the Crusaders of 
Ventura, California. The Prize 
Book Review, written by Nell 
Coleman of Williamson, W. Va. 
was read by Cynthia Anne Morris, 
a Crusader of Granville, Ohio. All 
these children did their parts on > PULPIT AND " NEED MONEY $$$ Sl 


the program most beautifully. 4% 2/CHOIR GOWNS Me ; 
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Subscription price, 30 cents per year, postpaid. Pastors may secure ten or 
more copies on consignment to be paid for when sold at 5 cents per copy. 


Send all orders to THE UPPER ROOM, Doctors’ Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 











For your Church, Club or Society? We 
will quickly and easily help you raise plenty 
of it. Everything supplied, without any 
deposit or investment. Write today for full 
particulars. 

DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. 35 
68 East 57th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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@ THEY SERVED T 


John E. Case 

Rev. J. E. Case, retired missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, died on February 28, 1938, at 
Westboro, Mass. He was born in Pat- 
ten, Maine, November 27, 1856. He 
was graduated from Colby College 
(1880), and from Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Appointed as a mission- 
ary on April 17, 1882, he was desig- 
nated to Toungoo, Burma, for station 
evangelistic work. In November, 1886, 
he was married to Miss Lily B. Clarke, 
missionary of the Woman’s Society at 
Kemmendine Girls’ School, Rangoon. 
In December, 1887, Mr. and Mrs. 
Case were designated to Myingyan. 
They gave 24 years of devoted service 
in Burma, returning to America in 
September, 1906. Mrs. Case died on 
March 138, 1927. To them two sons 
were born, Rev. James Russell Case of 
Charlotte, Vt., and Rev. Brayton C. 


Case, of the Pyinmana Agricultural 
School, Burma. 


Robert P. Wilder 

Robert P. Wilder, throughout his 
life intimately identified with the for- 
eign mission enterprise, died in Oslo, 
Norway, March 27, at the age of 75. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Student Volunteer Movement which 
had its beginning at Mount Hermon, 
Mass., in 1886. He served as its Gen- 
eral Secretary from 1919 to 1927, and 
prior to 1919 as a missionary in India 
and as Religious Work Secretary of 
the International Y.M.C.A. From 
1927 until his retirement in 1933, he 
was Secretary of the Near East Chris- 
tian Council. He is survived by his 
widow and four daughters, one of 
whom is the wife of Paul J. Braisted, 
now Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and formerly a Baptist 
missionary in India and Burma. 
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HEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Charlotte M. Larner, R.N. 

After a protracted illness Miss 
Charlotte M. Larner died on Febru- 
ary 7, 1938, at Tweed Side, York 
County, New Brunswick, Canada. She 
gave 12 years of splendid service to 
the Christian Hospital, Shaohsing, 
East China. At the age of 20 her most 
cherished desire was to become a mis- 
sionary, but circumstances prevented 
it for a number of years. With the 
hope that some day her dreams would 
come true she studied diligently, tak- 
ing a nurse’s training in three years, 
then spending five years in actual 
nursing here in America. When the 
call for foreign service came, she was 
well fitted and joyously responded to 
it. The Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society will always 
count her among its number of noble, 
heroic missionaries who have given 
their lives in the service for Christ. 
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At Milwaukee 

As at other conventions so at 
Milwaukee, meetings were con- 
ducted by the National Commit- 
tee on Woman’s Work. 

Monpay, May 23. At this union 
meeting of the two National Wom- 
en’s Boards, more than 100 women 
were present. They heard 18 State 
Presidents give two-minute re- 
ports of the year’s work. This was 
followed by a discussion and a 
question and answer period. 

Every state uses some form of 
personal contacts—adaptations of 
the Illinois’ Caravan Plan; teams 
of State officers visiting every As- 
sociation; Association teams of 
“minute women” going to every 
church; a training school for As- 
sociation Presidents at a house 
party; a conference for women 
held at the same time and place as 
one for pastors. Most States find 
house parties very helpful. ; 


One most encouraging feature 
of the reports was the way in 
which the reorganization took 
place without causing the work in 
the States to suffer. All States re- 
ported acceptances of the new 
plan with only minor adjustments 
made necessary by local con- 
ditions. 

At least two openings of Gift 
Boxes a year were favored, with 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valen- 
tine’s Day and Easter as logical 
dates. The more openings held, the 
more money received. In one 
church boxes are opened at a 
morning worship service, and in 
another at an evening missionary 
meeting to which men are in- 
vited. 

Great appreciation was ex- 
pressed for money sent by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Committee to 
State Societies to be used for pro- 
motion purposes. Some uses re- 


ported: to’ take Association offi- 
cers to State meetings; Association 
officers, church key women and 
missionaries in the State to house 
parties; travel expenses of Associa- 
tion officers to enable them to visit 
local churches; to help W.W.G. 
and C.W.C.; in one State a house 
party, possible for the first time. 

Wepnespay, May 25. Luncheon 
conference of State Presidents at 
their request. About 50 women 
were present. Exchange of plans 
and methods of work and discus- 
sion of problems proved very help- 
ful. 

SaturpAy, May 28. At break- 
fast to which all women were in- 
vited, about 135 were present. 
Presentation of denominational 
promotional plans included em- 
phasis on the Judson Fellowship 
through State Boards of Promo- 
tion rather than through State 
Foreign and Home Mission Vice- 
Presidents. A departmental con- 
ference followed. 

There were over 750 present at 
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the Woman’s Banquet on Satur- 
day evening. Toastmistress was 
Mrs. Abraham LeGrand. There 
were songs by the Glee Club of 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School and solos by Mrs. F. W. 
Meyer of the Philippine Islands. 
Introduction of missionaries and 
new appointees of the two Na- 
tional Woman’s Societies was 
made with the presentation of a 
rose to each. Inspiring addresses 
by Mrs. Andrew McLeish and 
Mrs. Jean Beaven Abernethy 
brought a vision of service for the 
Master as seen through the eyes of 
the older and the younger gen- 
eration. 

The report of the Union Board 
meeting on Monday is taken from 
a résumé made by a Findings 
Committee consisting of Mrs. 
E.S. Hughes of Minnesota, Chair- 
man, Mrs. A. E. Caldwell of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. H. G. Colwell of Colo- 
rado. A complete copy of this 
résumé will be sent to each State 
President. 


NEW MISSIONARIES 
(Continued from page 369) 


the drab life of a missionary. She 
is commissioned to the Neighbor- 
hood House, Dearborn, Mich. 



















Lorena Anderson 


Lorena Anderson, a graduate 
of the regular college course of the 


Training School, has majored in 
kindergarten, and found by her 
success that her choice was a wise 
one. Last summer she did excep- 
tional work in the vacation Bible 
schools of Southern Ohio. Lorena 
brings to her work a vigorous, 
healthy body, a good mind, and a 
Christian spirit of which her home 
state of California may well be 
proud. Her appointment is to kin- 
dergarten work in the Mexican 
Christian Center in Phoenix, Ariz. 


NotE—Sketches and _ photo- 
graphs of other new mission- 
aries will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue—ED. 


New Literature 
Church, Sunday school, and 
missionary leaders will find up-to- 
date and interesting information 
in the following new literature: 
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1. Skyline Series, a packet of six 
leaflets presenting six phases of Home 
Mission work in the cities. Price six 
cents per packet or one cent for each 
leaflet. 

2. The reprint of From Ocean to 
Ocean 1877-1937 is a ten-point read- 
ing book and gives the historical back- 
ground of all fields of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. Price 30 cents. 

3. Free literature may be obtained 
from State Convention offices. Send 
for the new leaflets on Kodiak, Alaska: 





Mothering Kodiak, Dimes Buy Dishes | 


for Kodiak (coin card), Hello, We’re 
Movin’ (picture of Alaskan child) . 

4. Home Work is a free leaflet giv- 
ing brief facts concerning all Home 
Mission fields. 


Order priced material from any 
branch of the American Baptist 
Publication Society or from the 
Literature Department, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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*m going to tell my friends 
about the Bible Society's 
annuity plan.” 





want... 
turn, regularity of income. 













The problem of where to place 
their money has been solved 
for many people by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. Its annuity 
plan provides what most people 
safety, a generous re- 








Let us tell you of this plan which has worked for nearly ninety 
years without a single loss to any annuity holder, and with every 
payment sent promptly when due. And in addition to producing 
peace of mind there is the personal satisfaction of helping in the 
important work of distributing the Bible throughout the world. 


The booklet “A Gift That Lives” explains the plan. 


owe BAIL THIS: COUPON TORPAICeOr™ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York | 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B—15 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 





Name 





Denomination 


Address 











State 





|_ City 
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BAPTIST 


PERIODICALS 
FOR 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


; They are Biblical 
@ They are evangelistic 
@ They are safe and sound 
@ They train for apy oy leadership 
@ They help pupils to be = Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is as important to ba hist 
sik eo aetaoa se hoe 3 
Baptist pastor # in the pulpit. 











THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest bouse 
. 











WOMEN OVER THE SEAS 
(Continued from page 368) 
famine of 1876, Nellore, South 
India. She also is a graduate of 
Women’s Christian College, and 
St. Christopher’s Training College, 

Madras, India. 

In addition to the regular busi- 
ness, much time was taken up with 
practical questions, both at the 
Home Base and on the Foreign 
field. In spite of typhoons and all 
the tragic events that follow war, 
Northern Baptist women have 
found their work on foreign mission 
fields growing and spreading the 
knowledge of Christ among new 
people. Four new missionaries 
were appointed to make the service 
stronger in China, Burma, Assam, 
and South India. 

The climax of the Board meeting 
came on Tuesday evening when in 
addition to the missionary ad- 
dresses by the Misses Jorgenson, 
Larson, and Forssell, Dr. E. H. 
Cressy, Secretary of the China 
Christian Education Association, 
spoke on “China Today,” and Mr. 
Dana M. Albaugh, Associate Sec- 
retary of the A.B.F.M.S., brought 
to the group some of the problems 
of the women around the world as 
they were observed during his re- 
cent visit to the Orient. An inspir- 


The original and genuine Folding Organ. 

Famous the world over for 50 years. Sweet tone 

— astonishing volume, inexpensive. Suitable for 

Missions, Camps, Sunday Schools, Homes, etc. 
Write for descriptive folder and prices 


BILHORN BROS. ORGAN CO., INC. 
1414 McLean Ave. Dept. M Chicago, III 





\ Be our representative---earn generous income--- 

i a introduce Egermeier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK in 
w/ your church and community. Widely acclaimed 

the greatest work of its k ap stofies 

. Our “Child 


more pictu res, more beauty, more truth 

Culture’ edition bought on sight by eager parents. 

Everybody loves children and knows one or mors who ought to have 

BIBLE STORY BOOK inspiration for a better life. Win new friends 
and help bring children to Christ. 7" for our Specia' ler. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. ssi. te Ind. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 
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Let us aa you a picture folder! 


NORTHFIELD-SUMMER-CONFERENCES 
* EAST NORTHFIELD,MASS. - 








AT le 


ing feature of the program was the 
dedication service of the new ap- 
pointees, sketches and photographs 
of whom will appear in a later 
issue. The Annual Meeting closed 
with a devotional period by Miss 
Ethel Bently of Ohio, a former 
member of the Board. 
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ON NEW YORK’S 
only PRIVATE PARK 


Summer Visitors are specially 
attracted to The Parkside, 
one of New York’s nicest ho- 
tels. Directly facing charming 
and historic Gramercy Park, 
it offers suburban atmosphere 
in the center of this great city. 


Single Rooms from $2 Daily 
Attractive Weekly Rates 
Write for Booklet D 


Roor Terraces «= SOLARIUM 
Private Park 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


20th ST. and IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 


Under Knott Management 




















High School Course 


LM CLUE Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Co 
equivalent to romeent school work — prepares you vier 
entrance to coll e. Standard d H. 8. texts ar Rte 
Diploma. Credit for H. S. ak 

jects if desired. High’ school ek is a very. i 


panna ge PA a at a og grade. "btart "your 
School, Dpt. HA-35. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 





training now, Free Bulletin on a 





Maranatha 
Chorusés 


A NEW CHORUS BOOK of 95 choice, singable 
choruses. Over 70 composers. Dozens of brand 
new choruses. The finest Chorus Book for Young 
People, Conferences, Evangelism, Children, etc. 


Just out! 
Price 30c; 4 copies $1.00; $2.50 per dozen 


Fundamental Truth Publishers, Findlay, Ohio 


RIS Tin 


Our Box 24 DeLuxe nn ris greet Text ag 

without doubt the best market. $1.75 va 

Our 2 gm Box of 8 , t4.-4 Text Folders for aren: 

day, Sympath; * ite., sells readily at Bes, = A 

Sam, . r™, we will send either of the a 

ee Sc Two or more Boxes, SOc each. a eotisfaction qguar- 
nteed. We feature 9 other ts—Also Scripture 

Statioriery haeas get a » fo Ug groups 

rience needed. | Tak now! 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. — Shepherdstown, Pa. Box M-6 
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«The Heathen” 


Here is an amazing and valuable new book by 
DR. HENRY W. FROST 

The chapter outlines are as follows: I. Biological 

Facts. II. Geographical Facts. III. Legendary 

Facts. IV. Moral Facts. V. Religious Facts. VI. 

Scriptural Facts. VII. Spiritual Facts. 


This is indeed a most marvelous book by a 
noted author. 108 pages. Handsomely bound. 


Price 35c; 3 for $1.00 
Fundamental Truth Publishers, Findlay, Ohio 











ORIGINAL 
WANTED ©°5": 
SONGS 


For Immediate Consideration 
Send Poems to 


Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 
Dept P51 Toronto, Can. 





A Fine Reading Record 

A note from Miss Ida May 
Knox, Reading Chairman of Blair, 
Neb., reports: “This year we have 
had the greatest number of folks 
reading our missionary books of 
any time since I have had charge 
of it (and I believe since we have 
participated in the project). We 
have 195 members and 130 people 
reading books. Of these 130 people 
almost 40% of them are members 
of our church.” 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Curna: Shanghai University, 359. 

Europe: Council of Churches, 330. 

Inp1a: Scenes, 336-337; Girl, 376. 

MILWAUKBE: Scenes and personalities, 
326, 347, 352. 

MiscELLANEOus: Royal Ambassadors, 
Cambridge, O., 373; W.W.G., Ot- 
tawa, Ill., 374; W.W.G., Denver, 
375; Heralds, Lisbon Falls, Me., 377. 

Portraits: K. L. Latourette, C. R. 
McBride, Floyd McDermott, 335; 
Owen N. Hillman, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Allen, 341; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Keyser, Dr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Hasselblad, 342; Herbert B. Clark, 
E. V. Pierce, James H. Rushbrooke, 
352; Herman C. Liu, 358; Hazel 
Shank, Alice Veeraswamy, Vasha- 
pogu Gulbhanu, 368; Marie Long, 
Marjorie Long, Ruth Maldonado, 
Johanna Abend, 369; Lorena Ander- 
son, 381; Cecil Hobbs, 376. 

Souty America: Rockefeller yellow 
fever laboratory, 328. 
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THE QUIET HOUR—A Guide For Personal Devotions 


Prices 
subscriptions, 
25 cts. each per year. 


Five or more gift sub- 
scriptions mailed to 


A Page a Day 
One full page is given 
to each day’s material, 
which includes a se- 
lected Scripture verse, 
the Home Daily Bible 
Reading reference, a 
meditation, and a 
brief prayer. The in- 
spirational medita- 
tions for each month 
of the quarter are writ- 
ten by a different per- 
son. 


Published quarterly; 
vest-pocket size. 


“Let us keep our 
silent sanctuaries: for 
in them the eternal 
perspectives are pre- 


served.” 































Single 


separate addresses, 
20 cts. each subscrip- 
tion per year. 

Five or more subscrip- 
tions all addressed to 
one person, 4 cts. 
each subscription per 
quarter. 

On request, free sam- 
ple copies will be sent 
to all your teachers. 





Norutne LiKe 1T, declare 
enthusiastic readers. The new edi- 
tion of Egermeier’s Bible Story Book, 
improved and revised, contains more 
stories—more illustrations, and the best 
written stories. Perfect for gifts and 


prizes. 3 
Big and Beautiful 


Here is the whole Bible in a sustained 
compelling narrative that makes Bible 
characters live. Lavishly illustrated—over 
200 fascinating pictures including 17 full 
pages in rich original art colors; Holy 
Land photographs; animated Bible maps 
(an exclusive feature); illustrated end 
sheets. 
Indorsed by Educators 
Loved by Children 





Coupon 


Miss Egermeier loves and 
understands children. Her 
vivid stories build charac- 
ter while they entertain 
and inform. Mothers, teach- 


Dept. B-73 









645 pages 
234 stories 
214 pictures 


The example of inspired Bible heroes brightens the minds 
of children—tightens their grasp on spiritual realities. 
_ Large, clear, self-pronouncing type, non-glare paper, and 
unbreakable “lifetime” binding; cellophane-faced 
pictorial jacket in full colors. 


Mail | GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 


Anderson, Ind., or Sacramento, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me pies 
Egermeler’s Bible Story Book in “Lifetime” binding. 
Amount inclosed (check or M. O.) $--- AES bee 
or—please send C.O.D. plus postage (J 


Price only $2. 00 


copies of 








ers, and pastors love this Neti 2 
work as much as children. 





State 








Order now from bookseller Address 
or direct from us. ) o> ee 
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Convention Elections 


NortHern Baptist CONVENTION 


President—A. J. Hudson, Cleveland, Ohio. First Vice-President 
—Rev. C. G. Brownville, Boston, Mass. Second Vice-President— 
Mrs. H. G. Colwell, Loveland, Colo. Corresponding Secretary— 
Rev. M. A. Levy, Williamsport, Pa. Recording Secretary—Rev. 
C. M. Gallup, New York, Treas—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Council—Term Ending 1941: Rev. R. L. Bailey, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; L. S. Gay, Cavendish, Vt.; Mrs. G. C. Lathrop, 
Boston, Mass.; C. A. Lederer, Norfolk, Neb.; Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Crossen, Paterson, N. J.; Pres. J. H. Miller, Keuka Park, N. Y.; 
Rev. B. P. Richardson, Seattle, Wash.; Prin. S. C. Ross, Beaver 


Dam, Wis.; Prin. C. C. Tillinghast, New York, N. Y.; W. H.- 


Witty, Pocatello, Ida. 


American Baptist Foretcn Mission Society 


President—Rev. C. A. Durden, Omaha, Neb. First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rev. W. L. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill. Second Vice-President 
—Rev. H. H. Straton, Muncie, Ind. Recording Secretary—D. M. 
Albaugh, New York, N. Y. Treasurer—G. B. Huntington, New 
York, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: Pres. E. J. Anderson, 
Redlands, Calif.; Rev. A. C. Baldwin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres. 
G. A. Hagstrom, St. Paul, Minn.; O. G. Judd, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Prof. K. S. Latourette, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. E. V. Pierce, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. C. L. Seasholes, Dayton, O.; Rev. V. L. 
Shontz, Springfield, Ill.; Rev. H. W. Virgin, Chicago, Ill. Term 
Ending 1939: Rev. A. H. Haslam, Philadelphia, Pa. Term End- 
ing 1940: Prof. H. B. Robins, Rochester, N. Y.; H. W. Cole, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


President—Mrs. H. W. Smith, Ardmore, Pa. Foreign Vice- 
President—Mrs. C. H. Sears, Yonkers, N. Y. Home Base Vice- 
President—Mrs. L. E. Swain, Providence, R. I. Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs. A. J. Mitchell, Newark, N. J. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: Miss M. T. Apple- 
garth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. C. K. Bowen, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. 
C. H. Brennan, Detroit, Mich.; Miss S. E. Coy, Westerly, R. 1; 
Mrs. W. H. Darling, Anoka, Minn.; Miss V. Edmands, New York, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. K. Ferguson, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y.; Mrs. A. L. 
Miller, Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. M. B. Reith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Term Ending 1940: Mrs. E. W. Parsons, Nashua, N. H. 


Tue American Baptist Home Mission Society 

President—Rev. R. D. Lord, Brooklyn, N. Y. First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rev. J. R. Garst, Des Moines, Ia. Second Vice-President— 
C. I. Cady, Tarrytown, N. Y. Third Vice-President—Mrs. L. C. 
Trent, Indianapolis, Ind. Recording Secretary—Rev. Coe Hayne, 
New York, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: Rev. A. W. Beaven, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. E. S. Bell, Boulder, Colo.; H. A. Gilman, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. V. Jensen, Seattle, Wash.; Rev. C. R. 
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McBride, Honey Creek, Wis.; Rev. P. H. McDowell, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; H. P. Rainey, Washington, D. C.; Max Schimpf,. New 
York, N. Y.; C. F. Wheaton, Yonkers, N. Y. Term Ending 1940: 
Rev. S. W. Powell, Elgin, Ill. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 

President--Mrs. O. R. Judd, Brooklyn, N. Y. First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. F. C. Pinkham, New York, N. Y. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. A. E. Caldwell, Piedmont, Calif. Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs. T. W. Aishton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: Mrs. L. W. Bluemle, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Mrs. Roscoe Edlund, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Mrs. 
F. S. Frost, Oak Park, Ill.; Mrs. W. A. Hill, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. A. E. Kenyon, North Scituate, R. I.; Mrs. Ira Mount, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y.; Mrs. G. B. Martin, Brookfield, Ill.; Mrs. F. S. 
Osgood, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. H. T. Sorg, Summit, N. J. Term End- 
ing 1940: Mrs. D. M. Collier, White Plains, N. Y. 


Tue American Baptist PusuiicaTion Society 


President—E. J. Millington, Cadillac, Mich. First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rev. H. L. Parkinson, South Charleston, W. Va. Second 
Vice-President—Rev. P. H. Norton, Hightstown, N. J. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Prof. D. L. Jamison, Philadelphia, Pa. Re- 
cording Secretary—W. H. Hoot, Ardmore, Pa. T'reasurer—E. L. 
Ruth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: L. W. Bluemle, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; H. E. Cole, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. E. T. Dahlberg, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. J. P. C. Griffith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
W. Q. Rosselle, Malden, Mass.; Rev. H. G. W. Smith, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. W. J. Swaffield, Plainfield, N. J. 


American Baptist Historicau Society 


President—Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, Chester, Pa. First Vice- 
President—Rev. L. C. Barnes, Yonkers, N. Y. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rev. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. Third Vice-President 
—Rev. A. H. Haslam, Philadelphia, Pa. Fourth Vice-President— 
Rev. R. W. Weaver, Washington, D. C. Fifth Vice-President— 
Pres. Willfred Mauck, Hillsdale, Mich. Recording Secretary— 
Rev. H. W. Smith, Ardmore, Pa. Treasurer—Rev. G. S. Bailey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Corresponding Secretary—Prof. R. E. E. Hark- 
ness, Chester, Pa. Librarian—Rev. R. Neisser, Chester, Pa. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1941: Rev. V. C. Har- 
groves, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, Chester, Pa.; 
Rev. E. A. Harrar, Camden, N. J.; Rev. F. G. Lewis, Canisteo, 
N. Y.; W. B. Lipphard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. F. E. Smith, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. H. J. White, Branford, Conn.; Rev. O. C. 
Wright, Portland, Ore. 


Pastors on Councit ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


Term Ending 1941: East—Rev. J.. J. Allen, New London, 
Conn.; Rev. C. S. Roush, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Rev. W. G. Towart, 
Bennington, Vt. Centrat—Rev. R. W. Babcock, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. J. M. Horton, Hammond, Ind.; Rev. L. M. Hale, 
Wichita, Kan. West—Rev. G. S. Moyer, Safford, Ariz.; Rev. 
I. G. Roddy, Boise, Ida.; Rev. W. M. Wilson, Tacoma, Wash. 





CARTOON TRACTS 


Unique, Scriptural and arresting Tracts with 
CARTOON by Dr. E. J. Pace. Many subjects 
treated, including Salvation, Missions, Bible, 
Giving, Prophecy, Sabbath, Habit, Jewish 
Question, Crime, Temperance, Evolution, etc., 
etc. Many new tracts. 


simply to MISSIONS. 


Each tract has also a message by Dr. Ironside, 

Dr. Biederwolf, Dr. Pace, Dr. A. I. Brown, Dr. 

Newell, Dr. Dunham, Dr. Trumbull, or some 
other able writer. 


in your final copy. 


Send 45c¢ for sample packet, or $1.00 for 400, 


or $2.50 for 1000 of choice assortment. having reach 


Gospel Truth Poster Service, Findlay, Ohio 











Instructions to Subscribers 


Single Copies...... 1.2 
In Clubs (5 or more) 

Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 


; ie Be Assured 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE _ 
States Canada Counties COMFORT FOR THOSE 
St:00 81:28 81:88 WHO MOURN 


Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
Use the blank enclosed 
Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
ed us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting cha 
the old and the new address. 


not already done so. 


e of address send both 


What is the greatest need of those who 
mourn? Is it not the assurance of im- 
mortality? This little gift book has been 
planned to meet that need. The minister 
sends it to the mourning family following 
the funeral. It supplements his words of 
comfort. 


20c per copy; 6 copies for $1.00 
ACME BOOK SERVICE 
Room 524 
287 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Somebody 


in every grade. 


The American Baptist 


23 East 26th Street 





Cared for Us 


HEN taken into the Murrow Indian Orphanage at 
Bacone College these needy, homeless Seminole children 
gained father, mother and teacher. 

Bacone College, the only institution of higher learning for 
Indians in America, receives students from the most in- 
digent homes as well as Indian orphans. More than 100 in 
addition to 80 homeless boys and girls are entirely without 
funds. The greatest need is for friends who will provide 
either half or full scholarships — $150 half scholarship and 
$300 full scholarship — for Indian boys and girls who are 
waiting eagerly to be received into the Bacone family. 

The religious spirit permeates Murrow Orphanage as 
well as every department of the school. There is Bible study 


Further information will be gladly furnished 


Home Mission Society 
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New York City 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION CHRONICLE 


ARRIVED 


Miss Sigrid Johnson from South 
India, February 21, in Los An- 
geles. 

Mrs. Beulah N. Allen from Burma, 
March 18, in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs, D. M. Albaugh, As- 
sociate Secretary, April 1, in 
New York. 

Rev. A. T. Fishman from South 
India, April 5, in New York. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Spring from 
Burma, April 12, in New York. 
Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Chambers 
from Assam, April 13, in New 

York. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Cummings 
from Burma, April 14, in Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. S. D. Bawden, D.D., and 
Mrs. Bawden from South India, 
April 19, in New York. 

Rev. E. H. Cressy of East China, 
April 20, in Victoria. 

Mr. D. O. Smith from Burma, 
April 21, in New York. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Holm from 
Assam, April 21, in New York. 


Miss Maza R. Evans from Assam, 
April 25, in New York. 

Miss L. J. Crawford and Mrs. 
Anna Salquist from China, May 
2, in Seattle. 

Mrs. V. W. Dyer and Rev. A. C. 
Hanna from Burma, May 9, in 
New York. 

APPOINTED 

Owen N. Hillman, Ph.D., at the 
February Board Meeting in 
New York to the Philosophy 
Department of Judson College, 
Burma. 

Rev. and Mrs. Walter L. Keyser, 
at the February Board Meet- 
ing in New York, to Bassein, 
Burma. 

SAILED 

Rev. H. B. Benninghoff, from San 
Francisco, March 31, for Japan. 

Miss Olive A. Hastings, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. R. Hackett and son, 
Earl, from New York, April 14, 
for Burma. 

Miss Dorothy Dowell, from Van- 
couver, April 16, for Philippine 
Islands. 








Miss Mary D. Jesse from Los An- 
geles, April 29, for Japan. 

Owen N. Hillman, Ph.D. from 
New York, May 4, for Burma. 
MARRIED 
Dr. Geneva M. Dye of South 
China and Mr. J. Turner in 

Hongkong, April 23. 


Stereopticon Slides Wanted 


A missionary can use slides on 
industry in the United States, 
schools in the United States from 
primary to high school, mills, 
skyscrapers, street life, farming, 
trucks, tractors, and horses at 
work. Has any Baptist slides of 
this nature that he would be glad 
to give to this missionary? If so, 
communicate directly with Dr. 
Harry S. Myers, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE LAST WORD 

This is the last issue until Septem- 
ber, as Missions is not published in 
July or August. 

Be sure to read again the special 
announcement opposite page 321. 

Missions wishes all its readers an 
enjoyable and restful summer. 
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For Local Church Programs! 


“My Church and Its World Parish” is the slogan of the 
World Witness Program in which are summed up the objec- 
tives of the Northern Baptist year. | 

Emphasis on the local church is continued and there are 
important features which should be included in the plans 
of every church. 

Suggestions for the year are grouped under the five general 
headings developed during the two previous years: Evangel- 
ism, Missions, Christian Education, Christian Social Action, 
and Youth. 

Ask the State office for any needed help in adapting World 
Witness activities to your local situation. 


See to it that your church participates 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 
152 Mapison AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
OLIVER U. CHAPMAN, Chairman W. H. BOWLER, Executive Secretary 






































